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SHE  SHALL  BE  MINE! 


CHAPTER  I. 

A   SUMMER   CLOUD. 

Last  night,  in  the  solitude  of  my  room, 
I  sat  with  pen  and  paper  before  me  to 
perform  my  promise  to  Ethel.  When  my 
task  was  finished  I  read  the  lines  over,  and 
then  muttered,  ''  Come,  that's  not  too  bad — 
I  think  ;  but  let  Ethel  be  judge." 

And  here  I  am  in  the  morning-room, 
impatiently  awaiting  her  coming.  It  is  a 
quarter  to  nine,  and  all  will  be  down  to 
breakfast  in  another  five  minutes.  How 
I 

Here  she  comes  ! — I  know  that  rustle. 
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Heavens  !  how  lovely  she  looks  in  white  ! 
And  what  a  colour  she  has  this  morning  ! 

**  Well,  did  you  perform  your  promise  ?  " 
she  asks,  after  our  greeting. 

My  answer  is  to   place  the  following  in 
her  hands — 

SUNRISE  ON  THE  COAST. 

The  lilac  vanguard  of  the  rosy  morn 

Sails  slowly  onward  o'er  the  swelling  sea. 

To  grey  old  Time  another  child  is  born ; 

Night's  reign  has  ended — Earth  again  is  free  ! 

The  ever-watchful  mallard  and  his  mate, 

Erom  shore  to  moorland  swiftly  homeward  hie  ; 

The  crane,  in  silent,  solitary  state, 

Stands  stonelike,  gazing  towards  the  flushing  sky. 

By  yonder  cliff  the  broad-winged  gull  careers, 
While  puffins  play  amid  the  heaving  foam. 

Far  to  the  south  a  sudden  sail  appears, 
And  blushes  joyously  at  sight  of  home. 

Landward  a  new-born  brood  of  shadows  creep, 
And  phantom  billows  float  above  the  vale. 

While  tinkling  bells  on  dewy-coated  sheep 
Lend  rustic  harmony  to  hill  and  dale. 

The  morning  minstrel  upward  wings  his  way. 
To  sing  invisible  to  mortal  eyes. 
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The  last  foolhardy  star  to  brave  the  day, 
Now  faintly  flick'ring,  gradually  dies. 

See !  the  first  sunbeam  speeds  o'er  half  a  world, 
To  land  on  Albion  with  a  happy  smile  ! 

Apollo's  golden  banner  stands  unfurled — 

Glad  god,  I  greet  thee  from  this  stern  old  isle. 

■  When  she  has  read  the  verses  she  looks 
at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  suddenly 
exclaims — 

"Why,  you  are  a  poet,  Mr.  Dolan  !  Do 
you  know  that  these  verses  are  really — very 
— very  good  f  " 

*'  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  Miss  Foyle." 

"Oh,  I  do!" 

"  I  only  wrote  them  to  please  you," 
I  add. 

"  That  was  very  kind  of  you,"  she  an- 
swers. "But  you  know,  Mr.  Dolan,  you 
could  not  have  written  them  to  please 
anybody  if  you  had  not  the  talent.  Now 
you  must  write  something  else.  Why  not 
publish  a  volume  of  poems  ? " 
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"  Dedicated  to  you  ? " 

She  smiles,  blushes  just  a  little,  and 
answers,  "  If  you  like." 

Here  the  entrance  of  Jack  and  his 
wife,  followed  almost  immediately  by 
Miss  Martha,  ends  our  conversation  on 
poetry. 

During  breakfast  Miss  Martha  asks — 

*'  Mr.  Dolan,  what  is  this  I  hear  about 
the  strange  disappearance  of  a  girl  from  the 
mill  ? " 

Why  this  question  should  make  Ethel 
shoot  one  of  her  sudden  glances  in  my 
direction  I  cannot  tell. 

"  You  mean  the  girl  known  as  Alice  ?  "  I 
answer. 

"No,  I  think  her  name  was  Liz.  She 
was  a  nurse." 

It  is  not  Ethel  who  glances  towards  me 
now — it  is  Langton,  and  his  wife  sees  that 
glance  with  her  quick  eyes. 
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"  Oh,  yes ;  Liz  Carroll,"  I  say.  "  It  is  a 
curious  afifair.  She  left  the  mill  one  morn- 
ing to  visit  her  uncle ;  but  instead  of  doing 
so,  walked  into  Ballyboyle,  and  took  the 
train  to  Dublin." 

''  Eather  a  curious  proceeding,"  remarked 
Langton,  with  another  keen  glance  in  my 
direction.  "What  could  she  have  gone 
away  in  that   mysterious  manner  for  ?  " 

"  Goodness  knows  !  "  I  answer. 

*'  Perhaps  it  was  some  love  affair,"  Mrs. 
Langton  suggests,  handing  me  a  cup  of  tea. 

''Perhaps  it  was." 

"  I'm  afraid  she  has  not  gone  to  Dublin 
on  any  good  purpose,"  ]\Iiss  Martha  observes. 
"  Girls  don't  go  away  from  home  in  that 
manner  if  there  is  not  some  dark  reason  for 
doing  so." 

"  By  the  way,  what  has  become  of  her 
fierce-looking  lover  ? "  Langton  wants  to 
know. 
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"  Shaun  ?  He  is  gone  to  Dublin  in 
search  of  her/'  I  tell  him.  "  Poor  Shaun  !  I 
wonder  if  he  has  found  her  ?  " 

"  Was  he  very  much  in  love  with  her  ?  " 
Ethel  asks. 

''Madly,"  I  reply.  "But  she  did  not 
love  him." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  They  all 
seem  to  inquire  together. 

"  Simply  because  I  had  eyesight,"  I  an- 
swer, feeling  a  little  nettled,  I  don't  know 
why.     "  Liz  was  a  born  coquette." 

About  eleven  o'clock  Ethel  suddenly 
decides  upon  visiting  the  mill,  and  bringing 
a  present  for  the  baby. 

"  May  I  go  too  ?  "  I  ask. 

"  Yes,  if  you  like,"  she  answers,  and  then 
rings  and  orders  the  pony-phaeton. 

While  awaiting  her  I  walk  to  and  fro  on 
the  lawn  smoking  a  cigarette,  and  presently 
am  joined  by  Langton. 
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''Are  you  going  to  drive  with  Ethel  to 
the  mill  ? "  he  wants  to  know. 

"  Yes." 

"  Look  here,  Arthur,  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question — man  to  man."    - 

''  Go  ahead." 

"  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  Liz's  flight  ?  " 

'*I  fancy  so." 

"  Who  is  it  ?  " 

"  Tempest." 

"  Ah,  yes,  yes  !  "  he  cries.  **  I  see  it  all 
now — I  see  it  all  now  ! " 

"  Of  course  I  have  no  proof,"  I  say.  "  I 
only  fancy  that  he  is  the  man." 

"  He  is  the  man,  Arthur — I  am  sure  of  it." 

Here  Ethel  appears,  whip  in  hand,  while 
the  phaeton  drives  round  to  the  door  with 
Tom,  one  of  the  grooms,  in  charge. 

"  Look  here,  Arthur,"  continues  Langton, 
"  now  is  your  chance  for  a  proposal  to 
Ethel." 
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"  What  ! ''  I  answer,  laughing,  "  with 
Tom  seated  behind  us  ? " 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  propose  in  the 
phaeton,  man  alive  !"  he  exclaims.  "  Can't 
you  take  her  for  a  walk  round  the  river  ?  " 

"Til  see." 

TT  VT  W  tT  tF 

Here  we  are  going  tantivy  along  the  road 
to  the  mill,  Ethel  driving  her  favourite 
ponies,  I  seated  by  her  side,  and  Tom  behind 
us,  with  face  as  immobile  as  a  statue's. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  subject  for 
your  next  poem,  Mr.  Dolan,"  she  says 
presently. 

"  Have  you  really  ?  Do  tell  me  what 
it  is." 

"  Sunset — a  description  of  sunset ;  a 
companion  poem  to  your  '  Sunrise.' " 

"  Capital  thought,  Miss  Foyle  !  I'll  think 
it  out,  and  then  set  to  work." 

"  Oh    yes,     you    must ! "    she    declares. 
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"  En  passant  J  why  do  you  allude  to  Albion 
in  your  poem  ?     Why  not  Erin  ? " 

"  Well,  that  needs  a  note  of  explanation," 
I  answer.  "  If  you  remember,  there  is  one 
line  in  it  as  follows — 

*  While  tinkling  bells  on  dewy-coated  sheep.'  " 

*'  Yes,  it  occurs  in  the  second  last  verse, 
I  believe/' 

''  Well,  as  you  know,  wether-bells  are  not 
used  in  Ireland  ;  therefore  that  line  would  be 
nonsensical  if  I  substituted  Erin  for  Albion." 

"  Yes,"  she  says,  ''  I  quite  understand 
now." 

When  we  reach  the  mill  gate  we  quit  the 
phaeton  and  walk  to  the  house.  We  find 
Mrs.  McBride  busy  knitting  in  the  kitchen. 
She  jumps  up  from  her  seat  as  we  enter, 
and  expresses  her  pleasure  at  seeing  us  in 
her  own  natural  way,  as  she  dusts  two 
chairs  for  us. 
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''And  how  is  the  baby,  Mrs.  McBride  ? " 
Ethel  asks. 

"  Oh,  begorra,  he's  finely,  miss,"  she 
answers  ;  ''  only  he's  cut  tin'  a  tooth,  an'  it's 
makin'  him  as  cross  as  two  sticks.  He's 
asleep  now,  thank  God,  after  keepin'  his 
father  an'  me  awake  most  all  night." 

'^4ny  tidings  of  Liz,  Mrs.  McBride?" 
I  ask. 

"  Ah,  the  sorra  a  whisper,  sur — it's  a  sore 
pity,  that's  what  it  is." 

"  I  wonder  if  Shaun  has  succeeded  in 
finding  her." 

"No  wan  knows,  sur — no  wan  knows  at 
alL  Sight  nor  light  iv  him  was  niver  seen 
sence  the  night  you  gev  him  the  tin 
pounds." 

"  Ten  pounds  I  "  echoes  Ethel ;  "  what 
did  you  give  him  ten  pounds  for  ? " 

"To  go  in  search  of  Liz,"  I  answer. 
"  The    poor   fellow   was    almost   distracted 
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with  grief  at  her  flight  to  Dublio,  so  I  gave 
him  the  money  to  enable  him  to  follow  her 
there." 

''  That  you  did,  sur,"  adds  Mrs.  McBride. 
''  And  didn't  he  bless  you  !  " 

"  And  have  you  any  idea  of  why  she 
went  to  Dublin,  Mrs.  McBride  ?  "  Ethel  asks. 

"None  whatsomdever,  miss,"  answers 
Mrs.  McBride,  shaking  her  head.  "  It's 
most  mystarious,  as  himself  sez — most  mys- 
tarious.  It  was  the  same  wid  Alice.  Lord 
save  me,  Mr.  Dolan,  what's  got  Alice,  at  all?" 

"Haven't  the  slightest  idea,"  I  answer, 
whereupon  Ethel  looks  at  me  sharply. 

I  told  her  that  I  knew  more  than  others 
about  Alice. 

"  Arrah,  but  she  was  a  darlint.  Miss 
Ethel ! "  Mrs.  McBride  continues.  "  It  would 
do  your  heart  good  to  look  at  her,  wouldn't 
it,  Mr.  Dolan  ?  As  purty  a  girl  as  iver  the 
sun  shone  on,  miss.    Wasn't  she,  Mr.  Dolan  'i 
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Yarrah,  but  it  was  her  that  ust  to  be  so 
particklar  about  you,  sur !  An'  the  very 
last  word  she  sez  to  me  was,  '  Be  sure  an' 
remimber  me  to  Mr.  Dolan.'  Och,  she  was 
a  darlint !  " 

Here  Ethel  rises,  and  says  it  is  time  to  go. 

"  Are  you  goin'  so  soon,  miss  ? "  asks 
Mrs.  McBride,  in  some  surprise. 

''Yes,  Mrs.  McBride.  I  promised  to  be 
home  very  soon.     Good-bye." 

And  out  she  walks,  leaving  me  to  follow 
behind.  Confound  Mrs.  McBride,  and  her 
chatter  about  Alice  !  No  chance  of  proposing 
now ! 

We  drive  home  at  a  furious  pace,  Ethel 
not  uttering  a  dozen  words  all  the  way. 
When  we  reach  Grange  Foyle  we  find 
Langton  and  his  wife  just  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  a  ride. 

*'  Why,  what  on  earth  has  brought  you 
back  so  soon  ?  "  asks  the  latter  in  surprise. 
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"We  did  not  expect  you  for  another  two 
hours." 

"  Oh,  we  have  been  away  quite  long 
enough,  I  think,"  replies  Ethel,  walking  up 
the  steps  and  entering  the  house,  while  her 
cousin  looks  after  her,  and  Langton  looks 
at  me. 

"Now  I'm  going  to  have  a  smoke,"  I 
say.     "  I  have  been  longing  for  one  all  the 


morning." 


So  saying  I  turn  and  walk  towards  the 
garden.  It  is  now  one  o'clock,  and  as 
luncheon  is  fixed  for  half-past  two  to-day, 
I  can  have  a  nice  quiet  hour  and  a  half  to 
myself  here  among  the  flowers. 

I  smoke  and  muse,  and  muse  and  smoke, 
until  the  clock  in  the  stables  chimes  a 
quarter  past  two,  and  looking  up  I  see 
Langton  coming  along  the  path. 

"  Back  from  your  ride,"  I  say,  as  he 
comes  up. 
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"Yes;  did  that  come  off?" 

"Did  what  come  off?" 

"AVhy,  your  proposal." 

"  No  ;  Mrs.  McBride  played  havoc  with 
my  chance  of  speaking." 

"  Mrs.  McBride  !     How  ? " 

"  Oh,  she  began  singing  the  praises  of 
Alice — that  girl  I  told  you  about — and 
Ethel  didn't  like  it,  so  rose  and  returned  to 
the  phaeton,  leaving  me  to  follow.  On  the 
way  home  she  did  not  speak  ten  words." 

"  Jealous,  by  Jupiter  ! "  he  exclaims. 
"  Splendid ! " 

"  Splendid  ?  "  I  echo. 

"  Yes,  splendid  !  She  would  not  be  jealous 
if  she  did  not  care  for  you.  My  dear  boy, 
you  are  all  right !  Safe  as  a  church  !  Ethel 
will  soon  get  over  her  little  huff,  and  then 
you  go  in  and  win  !  Now  come  along  to 
luncheon." 
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CHAPTER  TI. 

I    SEEK   TO   KNOW   MY    FATE. 

I  SUSPECT  that  Ethel  received  a  good 
*'  talking  to  "  from  her  cousin,  for  she  came 
down  to  luncheon  all  smiles  and  gracious- 
ness,  as  if  determined  to  atone  for  her  ill- 
humour.  Seeing  this,  Langton  winked  at 
me,  and  then  asked — 

*'  Well,  Ethel,  you  have  not  told  us  any- 
thing about  your  visit  to  the  mill.  How  is 
the  baby  ?  " 

"  We  had  not  the  honour  of  interviewing 
his  highness,"  she  answered.  ''  He  was 
enjoying  a  brief  slumber,  having  been  awake 
all  night." 

''  Yes,  and  having  insisted  on  his  father 
and  mother  remaining  awake  also,"  I  added. 
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''  Did  you  gain  any  information  about 
that  girl  ?  "  Miss  Martha  wanted  to  know. 

"  None  whatever/'  I  answered  ;  "  no  one 
has  heard  anything  about  her." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  she  will  be  heard  of  in 
time,"  Mrs.  Langton  said,  as  if  anxious  to 
close  the  subject.  "  By  the  way,  Ethel, 
Maggie  Emmet  is  going  to  be  married — her 
brother  came  to  tell  us  all  about  it  this 
mornino^." 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Ethel,  with  an 
amused  little  rippling  laugh.  "  Maggie 
Emmet  going  to  marry  at  last  !  Well,  you 
surprise  me  ! " 

"  Who  is  Maggie  Emmet  ?  "  queried 
Langton. 

"  A  sister  to  one  of  the  tenants,"  his  wife 
explained  ;  "  and  a  downright  little  flirt.  I 
don't  know  how  many  swains  she  has  had. 
However,  I  am  glad  to  hear  she  is  going  to 
be  married  at  last." 
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"  Who  is  the  happy  man  ? "  Ethel  asked. 

**  Some  shopkeeper  in  Ballyboyle  —  a 
butcher,  I  think  James  Emmet  told  me. 
You  and  Mr.  Dolan  ought  to  walk  over  and 
congratulate  the  bride  elect." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  Ethel  answered  ;  *'  she  is  sure 
to  expect  me.  Would  you  care  to  come, 
Mr.  Dolan  ?  " 

"Well,  indeed  I  would — very  much,"  1 
rejoined ;  whereupon  Langton  treated  me  to 
another  of  his  solemn  winks. 

And  so  it  was  arranged  that  we  would  leave 
for  the  home  of  the  Emmets  at  four  o'clock. 
*  ♦  *  *  * 

By  the  midday  post  I  receive  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  O'Hara — 

"  '  Ballyhoyle  Examiner,^ 
"  Office  :  High  Street,  Ballyhoyle. 
"  August. 

"  My  dear  Me.  Dolan, 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  writing 
to  you  for  some  time,  just  to  know  how  you 
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are  getting  on,  and  also  to  ask  about  your 
friend's  horses,  as  I  see  that  there  are  three 
of  them  in  the  entries  for  one  or  two  of  the 
autumn  handicaps.  If  you  know  anything 
good  about  them,  don't  forget  to  drop  me  a 
line. 

"  Ballyboyle  is  doing  a  roaring  trade  all 
round — thanks  to  you  know  who  !  As  for 
DuflPey's,  they  are  actually  thinking  of 
having  it  newly  white- washed  !  That  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  business  there. 
By  the  way,  it  is  with  feelings  of  the  great- 
est sorrow  that  I  have  to  inform  you  of  the 
demise  of  DufFey's  cat.  She  departed  this 
life  last  month,  leaving  a  young  family  of 
eleven  motherless.  Mrs.  Duffey  will  have 
to  su]3port  them,  for  you  may  take  your 
oath  their  father  wont.  In  fact,  no  one 
knows  who  the  devil  their  father  is.  That 
secret  Duffey's  cat  carried  with  her  to  the 
grave,  like  many  another  mother  before  her. 
I  gave  her  three  lines  in  the  paper. 

"  I  am   afraid  that  my   head    cook    and 
bottle-washer  has  fallen  into  bad  ways — he 
taken  to   courting.      The   person  is  a 
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widow,  which  makes  his  conduct  even  worse. 
And  I  once  thought  him  such  a  rock  of 
sense  ! 

"  What  a  sad  thing  about  poor  Liz 
Carroll !  Shaun  has  also  vanished  into  the 
unknowable,  and  we  never  hear  tale  or 
tidings  of  him.  I  wonder  if  he  ever  found 
Liz  ?  What  with  her,  Shaun,  and  Alice, 
the  mill  is  a  regular  house  of  mystery. 

*'  Well,  now  I'll  stop.     Hoping  you  arc 
well  as  ever  you  were  in  your  life,  I  remain, 
"  Yours  very  truly, 
"  Tom  O'Haea." 


Yes,  I  must  ask  Langton  about  his  horses, 
and  write  to  O'Hara. 

At  four  o'clock  Ethel  and  I  set  out  on 
our  walk  across  the  fields  to  James  Emmet's. 
Ethel  wears  a  light  tweed  costume,  and  has 
a  grouse  wing  in  the  band  of  her  hat.  I 
mention  this  same  grouse  wing  because  it 
supplies  me  with  that  which  I  am  desper- 
ately in  need  of — a  subject  for  conversation. 
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Why  I  should  require  a  subject  at  all  I 
cannot  tell ;  but,  somehow,  I  have  become 
strangely  shy  and  nervous  during  the  last 
ten  minutes,  and  have  walked  along  in 
silence.     However,  I  now  say — 

"  Do  you  know,  Miss  Foyle,  that  grouse 
wing  in  your  hat  reminds  me  of  a  week 
spent  in  Scotland  some  three  years  ago." 

"  Indeed  ! " 

"  Yes,  1  was  one  of  a  party  of  six  ;  "  and 
then  I  proceed  to  give  her  a  long  and  rather 
rambling  account  of  my  week's  shooting. 
So  long  is  the  tale  that  it  is  not  finished  by 
the  time  we  reach  Emmet's  cottage.  We 
find  James  alone,  and  busy  mending  a  rat- 
trap.  He  is  a  thick-set,  grave-looking  man, 
quite  grey,  though  not  more  than  forty,  I 
should  think.  He  is  a  bachelor,  and  lives 
with  his  sister,  who  is  so  soon  going  to  leave 
him. 

"  Well,  James,  and  so  Maggie  is  going  to 
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be  married  at  last,"  Ethel  says,  after  he  has 
welcomed  us  and  handed  us  chairs. 

"Yis,  indeed.  Miss  Ethel,"  he  replies,  as  } 
he  places  the  trap  on  the  dresser,  and  preyyf 
pares  to  tell  us  all  about  the  affair.      "  YS^^ 
indeed,    miss,    an'  it    took   me  a  power  iv 
trouble  to  git  her  to  make  up  her  mind." 

"  Do  you  tell  me  so,  James  ? "  and  Ethel's 
eyes  wander  towards  me  as  they  sparkle 
with  amusement. 

"  I  do  indeed,  miss,"  continues  James. 
"  But  shure,  you  know  her  iv  owld !  She 
niver  appeared  to  be  in  the  wan  mind 
twiste." 

"  Well,  but  how  did  you  succeed  in 
getting  her  to  make  up  her  mind  in  the 
end  ? "  Ethel  wants  to  know. 

"  Well,  it  cum  about  this  way,  miss.  Av 
coorse,  for  the  last  twelve  months  an'  more, 
I  couldn't  see  the  door  wid  chaps  cummin 
shootherin  round.    Suratimes,  mebbe,  there'd 
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be  three  or  four  here  at  wanst,  an'  thim 
lookin'  all  soorts  at  aich  other.  'Clair  to 
man,  Miss  Ethel,  I  often  thouglit  the  ind  iv 
it  all  would  be  murther  !  " 

"  Did  you  really  ?  "  Miss  Ethel  exclaims. 

"God's  truth,  I  did,  miss!  Well,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  I  up  an'  tells  her 
last  week  that  Td  stand  it  no  longer.  Av 
coorse  that  riz  her,  an'  she  began  to  barge 
me  like  a  pickpocket." 

"  Oh,  I'm  shocked  to  hear  that !  "  declares 
Miss  Ethel. 

"Yis,  miss,  I'm  full  shure  you  are. 
Howsomdever,  well  knowin'  the  soort  iv  a 
girl  I  had  to  dale  wid,  I  kept  me  timper,  an' 
I  sez,  '  Maggie,  it's  only  for  your  own  good 
I'm  spakin.  Shure  iv  I  died  to-morrow 
you'd  be  all  alone.' — And  wid  that,  miss,  she 
looked  soft  at  me,  an'  sez,  '  Arrah,  what  are 
you  talkin'  about  dyin'  for,  Jim  ? ' — And 
then  I  sez,  *  Shure  I'm  not  goin'  to  die  yit. 
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but  wan  niver  knows  what  it  may  plaze 
hiven  to  do.  I'd  be  a  dale  more  aisy  in  me 
mind,  iv  I  seen  you  marrit,  Maggie.  Arrah, 
which  iv  all  the  boys  do  you   preffer  ? ' — 

*  Musha,  an'  I  don't  know  at  all/  she  sez. 
— *  Luke  Boy  Ian  the  pig-jobber,  and  Paddy 
Swan  the  butcher,  is  two  good  men,*  I  sez, 
'  an  I  think  Luke  is  the  best  iv  the  two  ! ' 
— Av  coorse,  Miss  Ethel,  whin  she  hears  me 
say  that,  she  immadiatly  sez — *  Arrah, 
what's  he  to  Paddy  Swan  ? ' — *  What,'  I  sez, 

*  Luke  nothin'  to  Paddy  Swan  ?  Yarrah, 
girl  dear,  look  at  Luke's  lovely  fine  farm, 
an'  his  twinty  pigs  ! ' — '  An'  what's  thim  to 
Paddy's  splendid  butcher's  shop  ? '  she  sez. 
— '  Pigs  is  risin'  rapidly,'  I  sez. — *  Yis,  an' 
so  is  beef  an'  mutton,'  she  sez. — '  Who'd 
live  in  an'  ould  butcher's  shop  ? '  I  sez. — '  / 
would,'  she  sez. — '  I  dar  you,'  I  sez. — '  You 
dof  she  sez. — 'Yis,  I  do,'  I  sez.  So  wid 
that,    miss,    she   bounced  out  the  door,  an' 
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wint  along  the  road  just  a-purpose  to  meet 
Paddy,  an'  whin  she  come  back  that  night 
she  towld  me  that  she  was  goin'  to  git 
marrid  to  Paddy  next  month.  Just  what  T 
wanted,  miss."  And  James's  face  relaxes 
into  a  smile. 

"  Well,  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  Ethel 
says.  "Tell  Maggie  to  come  over  to  the 
house  and  see  me." 

''  Yes,  miss — thank  you  kindly.  She  is 
away  helpin'  Mrs.  Brady  wid  the  buther  to- 
day, but  she'll  be  back  be  six." 

"And  I  want  you  to  find  out  what  sort 
of  present  she  would  like  me  to  give  her," 
Ethel  continues,  rising.  "  And  when  you 
know,  come  over  and  tell  me." 

"  I  sartinly  will,  miss,"  says  James.  "  I'll 
make  it  me  business  to  ax  her  at  wanst." 

And  with  this  promise  on  the  part  of 
James  we  leave  the  cottage,  and  turn  our 
steps  homeward. 
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"  Miss  Maggie  Emmet  appears  to  possess 
a  mind  of  her  own,"  I  say. 

"  That  is  just  what  she  does  not  possess  ! " 
answers  Ethel,  laughing.  "  She  is  as  a 
feather  in  the  wind.  However,  perhaps 
marriage  will  steady  her." 

After  this  we  lapse  into  silence,  and 
traverse  a  whole  field  like  a  couple  of  mutes. 
It  is  when  we  are  going  through  a  lane 
overhung  with  ash  and  elder  that  I 
suddenly  say — 

"  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Miss  Foyle.'' 

"  How  do  you  know  they  are  worth  that 
sum?" 

"  I  know  because  I  am  a  thought-reader." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  !  "  she  exclaims  with 
a  little  flush.  "  How  could  you  read  my 
thoughts  ? " 

''  Let  us  sit  down  here  and  rest,  and  I'll 
tell  you,"  I  say. 

We  have  just  come  to  a  fallen  tree  trunk. 
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backed  by  a  bank  of  mingled  moss  and  wild 
strawberries,  and  here  we  rest. 

But  the  mere  act  of  sitting  down  beside 
her  seems  to  have  driven  all  thoughts  of 
thought-reading  and  everything  else  clean 
out  of  my  head.  So,  after  patiently  waiting 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  either  cannot  or  will  not 
speak,  she  asks — 

"  Where  did  you  learn  thought-reading  ?  " 

"  I  never  learned  it  at  all,"  I  answer  ; 
"  comes  natural,  you  know — quite  natural !  " 

"  And  you  really  believe  in  such  a  power?" 

''Oh,  yes  ;  but  I  don't  think  I  could  read 
your  thoughts." 

*'  Why,  just  now  you  said  you  could  !  " 
she  says.  "  However,  I  am  glad  you  were 
mistaken." 

"Why?"  I  ask. 

"  Oh,  because  I  don't  wish  you  to  know 
my  thoughts." 
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And  she  looks' away  down  the  lane. 

"  Well,  I  wish  I  could/'  I  say  desperately. 

"  Why  ? " 

She  has  cornered  me  at  last !  They 
always  do  if  they  mean  having  it  out  with  a 
man.     Bless  them  ! 

"  Why  ?  "  I  echo. 

"  Yes." 

"  Why,  because  I  love  you." 

She  sits  quietly  looking  down  at  the  leaf- 
strewn  ground. 

"Ethel!" 

'*  Yes." 

"  You  are  not  angry  ? '' 

"  Why  should  I  be  ?  " 

#  #  #  #  # 

I  must  respectfully  decline  to  speak 
further  concerning  the  interview  between 
Arthur  Dolan  and  Ethel  Foyle.  I  will 
merely  state  that  we  quitted  that  lane  arm 
in  arm,  betrothed  for  ever  and  ever. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON    A    RUSTIC    SEAT. 

Great  was  the  pleasure  of  Jack  and  his 
wife  when  Ethel  and  I  announced  our 
engagement,  just  three  days  ago.  As  for 
Miss  Martha,  she  insisted  upon  kissing  me ! 

"The  jolliest  thing  out!"  Langton  de- 
clared. "  Make  us  all  one  family.  You 
two  will  spend  the  spring  and  winter  with 
us  in  England,  and  we  two  will  spend  the 
summer  and  autumn  with  you  here." 

"Agreed,"  I  answered  for  Ethel  and 
myself. 

The  wedding  will  take  place  on  the 
eighteenth  of  November — that  being  Ethel's 
birthday — and  we  will  spend  our  honeymoon 
in  Langton's  place. 
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How  I  wish  November  were  here  !  And 
we  have  only  been  engaged  three  days  I 
What  impatient  mortals  men  are,  to  be 
sure ! 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  says  a  voice 
behind  me — her  voice.  *'  Do  you  always 
speak  your  thoughts  aloud  ?  " 

''  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  overheard 
me  ? "  I  ask,  as  she  takes  her  place  beside 
me  on  the  rustic  lawn  seat. 

"  I  do — you  were  uttering  that  well-worn 
truism  about  man's  impatience." 

"  Quite  right,  my  ownest  own.  I  am  in 
a  fever — a  regular  fever  of  impatience." 

"  For  what '?  " 

"For  November  the  eighteenth." 

She  smiles  at  this,  and  informs  me  that 
I  am  a  gander — a  fact  which  I  never 
suspected  before. 

"  Yes,"  I  continue,  "  I  wish  I  could  clip 
the  months,  as  certain  of  the  Caesars  were 
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fond  of  doing.  I'd  soon  make  short  work 
of  September  and  October." 

"  Arthur,  listen  to  me,"  she  presently 
says ;  ''  and  keep  your  hands  still,  if  you 
please — there  are  windows  behind  us.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you.  You  must  not  allow 
dull,  prosaic  marriage  to  warp  your  poetic 
gifts." 

''  Ahem  !     My  lohat  f  " 

"  Your  poetic  talent.  I  will  not  be 
happy — not  quite  happy  until  I  behold  a 
volume  of  your  poems,  bound  in  green,  and 
with  your  name  in  gold  on  the  cover." 

''  But  supposing  nobody  will  be  induced 
to  purchase  my  volume  of  poems — what 
then  ?  " 

"  Nonsense,  Arthur  !  Why  should  they 
not  purchase  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  people  do  not  read  new  poetry, 
to  begin  with,  my  dearest.  Secondly,  my 
poetry  might  not  be  worth  the  paper  it  was 
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printed  on.  Thirdly,  the  reviewers  might 
slate  it." 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  so  at  all,  Arthur. 
You  must  not  allow  the  idea  of  failure  to 
deter  you.  Why,  only  think  of  the  dread- 
ful things  the  reviewers  said  about  Keats 
and  Wordsworth  !  And  yet,  you  see,  both 
those  poets  live." 

"  Ah,  yes,  madam,  but  I  am  neither 
Keats  nor  Wordsworth.  I  am  a  mere 
scribbler  of  verse,'' 

"  And  what  is  verse  but  poetry  ? "  she 
asks,  "/think  you  are  capable  of  waiting 
poetry." 

"Ah,  that's  because  you  love  me." 

"  Well,  of  all  the  vain,  conceited,  imperti- 
nent men  I  ever  met — "  Here  she  boxes 
my  ear,  and  I  really  fancy  I  feel  the  blow. 

"Ethel,  Ethel,  if  you  are  strong  be 
merciful !  " 

"  Yes,  on  one  condition." 
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"  Name  it,  madam." 

"  That  you  write  that  poem  on  Sunset." 

''  I'Jl  try." 

"  To-night,  remember." 

"  To-night !  What  !  do  you  expect  a 
fellow  to  write  an  immortal  poem  in  a 
sinorle  sittinoj  ? " 

"  Well,  you  wrote  that  one  on  Sunrise  in 
a  single  sitting,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  but  then  my  brain  was  clear." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  pray  ? " 

*'Why,  I  mean  that  my  head  was  not 
filled  with  fog — November  fog." 

The  timely  appearance  of  James  Emmet 
saves  my  ear  from  another  dreadful  box. 
He  has  crossed  the  park,  and  is  now  walking 
over  the  lawn  to  where  we  are  seated. 

"Oh,  I  know  what  brings  him,"  Ethel 
says.  "  He  comes  to  let  me  know  the 
kind  of  offerino^  Mao^orie  would  like  me  to 
present  to  her  on  her  approaching  marriage." 
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"  Talking  of  wedding  presents/'  I  say, 
''  I  must  measure  your  finger  for  a  7'ale 
goold  ring  some  day  soon.  Will  you 
allow   me  ? " 

"  I  suppose  I  must." 

When  James  reaches  us,  he  touches  his 
hat  and  says — 

"Good-day,  Miss  Ethel.  Your  sarvint, 
sur." 

"  Good-morning,  James,"  Ethel  answers. 
"  Have  you  come  to  tell  me  of  the  wedding 
present  for  Maggie  ?  " 

'*  I  have  so,  miss." 

'*  I  am  glad  of  that,  James." 

James,  who  has  taken  off  his  hat,  now 
places  it  under  his  arm,  and  says — 

"  Yis,  miss,  I  found  out  fram  her  afther 
a  sight  iv  trouble.  Av  coorse,  I  towld  her 
what  you  towld  me — that  you  wor  goin' 
to  presint  her  wid  somethin',  an'  I  axed  her 
what  soort  iv  a  prisint  she'd  like." 

VOL.  II.  D 
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"  Well,  what  did  she  say,  James  ?  " 
"Well,    av   coorse,  she  was   most   over- 
joyed, miss,  an'  sot  down  upon  a  creepeen, 
an'    fell   to   thinkin'    to    herself.     But   the 
sorra  a  mind  could  she  make  up,  miss." 
"  Oh,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,  James." 
"  Yis,  miss,  that's  jist  what  I  towld  her. 
I  sez,   'Miss   Ethel  will  be  rale  mad  wid 
you  if  you  don't  make  up  your  mind  at 
wanst.' — And  thin  she  sez,  '  Arrah,  shure, 
I'm  tryin'  to.' — '  Can't  you  think  of  some- 
thin'  ? '  I  sez.    '  Come,  say  what  you  preifer, 
an'  have  done  wid  it ! '  " 

"Well,  did   she  make  up  her   mind   at 
last,  James  ?  " 

"Oh,    bedad    she    did,    miss  —  whin    I 
assisted   her." 

"  And  what  does  she  wish  for  ?  " 
"  Well,    miss,    I    axed    her    would    she 
preffer   a   cow,    or   mebbe   an  ass  an'  cart, 
or  a  couple  iv  sheep,  or  a  squad  iv  geese 
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or  turkeys ;  but  she  said  no.  And  thin 
she  towld  me  that  she  fancied  wan  thing, 
but  that  there  was  no  rale  use  in  her 
tellin  it,  becaze  she  knew  you  wouldn't 
give  it,  as  it  must  have  cost  a  kish  iv 
money.  But  I  kep'  axin  her  what  it  was, 
an'  at  last  she  towld  me  that  it  was  a  lot 
iv  chains  hangin  from  your  waist,  miss." 

"  Chains  from  my  waist  ? "  queries  Ethel. 

"  Yis,  miss — I  dunno'  the  divil  what  she 
mains ! " 

"  Oh,  I  know  now ! "  exclaims  Ethel. 
"  Yes,  James,  tell  her  she  shall  have  them, 
and  welcome.     Send  her  to  me  to-morrow.^' 

"  Begorra,  I  will,  miss  ;  and  thank  you 
kindly."  And  after  wishing  us  good  day, 
he  resumes  his  hat,  and  marches  off  quite 
elated  at  the  successful  result  of  his  mission. 

"  What  on  earth  is  it  the  girl  wants  ?  '* 
I  ask. 

"A  steel  chatelaine,  which  she  saw  me 
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wearing  last  winter.  Poor  girl !  it  is  about 
the  most  useless  thing  she  could  ask  for." 

"  But  then,  women  never  think  of  that," 
I  say. 

For  this  I  am  called  a  base,  libellous 
wretch,  and  then  we  are  summoned  to 
luncheon. 

By  and  by,  while  talking  with  Langton, 
I  suddenly  remember  O'Hara's  letter. 

*'  Oh,  by  the  way,  Jack,  what  about  your 
horses  in  training  ?  Are  they  all  going  to 
fulfil  engagements  ? " 

"  That  I  cannot  tell,"  he  answers,  "  for  I 
intend  selling  them  all  off." 

"  When  ?  " 

"  Immediately.  I  am  going  to  give  up 
the  flat,  and  take  to  steeplechasing — to 
please  Madge." 

So  I  write  to  O'Hara,  telling  him  all  this, 
and  also  of  my  engagement. 
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CHAPTEE   IV. 

MAGGIE   REMEMBERS    SOMETHING. 

Last  night  when  I  retired  to  my  room  I 
determined  upon  writing  those  verses  on 
Sunset.  So  down  I  sat,  and  did  not  rise 
again  until  I  had  finished  them.  And 
when  Ethel  and  I  were  seated  in  the  con- 
servatory this  morning,  I  gradually  led  up 
to  the  subject. 

"  How  poetic  those  palms  look,"  I  re- 
marked. 

"  Yes,  don't  they  ?  "  she  replied.  "  This 
is  just  the  place  to  write  poetry  in." 

"  I  prefer  the  solitude  of  my  own  room," 
I  said — "the  solitude  of  my  own  room  in 
the  stillness  of  night." 

Now   why   should  my  words   bring  the 
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ghost  of  a  smile  to  her  lips,  and  a  twinkle 
to  her  eyes,  even  for  a  moment  ?  Women 
seem  to  see  the  ludicrous  where  men  are 
blind. 

"  One  cannot  always  hope  for  solitude 
anywhere,"  she  says.  "It  is  such  a  busy 
world,  you  know,"  she  adds,  as  a  sort  of 
after-thought. 

''Are  you  two  going  to  remain  there, 
or  are  you  going  for  a  ride  ? "  Mrs.  Langton 
asks,  coming  in.  ''Henry  is  waiting  for 
orders." 

"  Oh,  let  us  go  for  a  ride,"  I  say. 

"  Very  well,"  Ethel  says.  "  It  is  now  ten  ; 
what  time  shall  we  start  *?  " 

"  Say  eleven." 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  Henry  to  have  the  horses 
round  by  eleven,"  Mrs.  Langton  promises, 
as  she  leaves  us. 

When  we  are  alone  again  I  start  on  the 
poetic  topic  once  more. 
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'*Yes,  I  think  I  shall  write  my  third 
poem  here,  just  for  a  change." 

''  Your  third  poem  ?  "  she  echoes. 

''Did  I  say  third?" 

"  Arthur,  you  have  written  that  poem  on 
Sunset !  "  she  exclaims.  "  Don't  deny  it ! 
Hand  it  to  me  at  once — come  ! " 

And  I  hand  her  the  following  lines  on 

SUNSET   IN  THE   COUNTRY. 

The  west  is  one  broad  band  of  blazing  gold, 

O'erhung  with  floating  standards,  which  display 

Bright  tints  of  gorgeous  hue  in  every  fold. 
To  welcome  home  the  genial  God  of  Day. 

A  sudden  silence  falls  upon  the  mill — 

The  waters  worry  its  brown  wheel  no  more  ; 

A  stealing  shadow  darkly  dyes  the  hill. 

Whose  wooded  crest  the  crows  are  clustering  o'er. 

The  throstle  sings — from  top  of  tallest  tree — 

His  final  song  to  her  who  listens  near. 
A  flock  of  curlew,  steering  towards  the  sea, 

Sweep  swiftly  by — as  swiftly  disappear. 

The  angler's  shy  old  friend — one  sky-blue  flash 
Of  living  lightning — darts  adown  the  stream. 

A  sweet,  sad  croon  is  borne  from  yonder  ash. 
And  comes  like  music  heard  within  a  dream. 
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On  steeple -top  a  burning  arrow  shines  ; 

Round  steeple-base  twit  hordes  of  chartered  thieves. 
The  soft  south  wind  sighs  sadly  through  the  pines, 

And  whispers  loving  secrets  to  the  leaves. 

The  fairies  are  preparing  to  hold  court ; 

I  scent  the  roses  in  Titania's  hair. 
Down  some  lone  dell  'neath  Luna's  lamp  they'll  sport; 

Let  mortal  man  disturb  them  if  he  dare  ! 

And  now  the  home-come  traveller  from  that  door 
Of  gold  and  opal,  crowned  with  sapphire  crest, 

Smiles  o'er  the  dusky  world  one  moment  more, 
Then,  blushing  like  a  bride,  sinks  down  to  rest. 

The  day  is  dead  ;  the  sombre  shades  increase ; 

The  sky  is  with  ten  thousand  lamps  alight. 
Farewell  to  toil  and  turmoil — welcome  peace. 

And  the  sweet  solitude  of  solemn  night. 

**  Arthur,  Arthur,  you  must  publish  a 
volume  ! "  she  says  on  finishing  the  verses. 
"And — kiss  me." 

After  I  have  acceded  to  her  wilful  wish 
she  continues — 

"  This  is  lovely — almost  as  good  as  the 
other  one." 

"  But  not  quite  so  good,  you  think." 

**  No,  dear,  except  in  some  of  the  lines ; 
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but  it   is  a   charming  poem  all  the  same, 
and  I  am  very  proud  of  you." 

Ah,  dear  me  !  If  poets  had  only  their 
sweethearts  to  please  !  I  verily  believe  that 
Ethel  looks  upon  me  as  the  coming  Tenny- 
son. Forgive  her,  great  Shade — she  loves  me ! 

Presently  we  go  to  prepare  for  our  canter, 
and  are  mounted  and  trotting  down  the 
avenue  by  eleven  o'clock. 

#  #  #  #  # 

AYe  return  about  one  o'clock,  and  coming 
on  towards  two,  I  am  in  the  act  of  passmg 
through  the  hall,  when  I  overhear  Ethel 
talkinor  with  some  one  in  the  morninor-room. 
When  I  hear  her  visitor  speak  I  know  that 
she  is  Maggie  Emmet,  who  has  come  to 
receive  her  present. 

"  I  hope  you  will  make  a  good  wife, 
Maggie,"  Ethel  says.  "  Kemember,  a 
woman's  married  happiness  depends  greatly 
upon   herself.     When    a   girl   is   single,    of 
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course  she  has  only  herself  to  study  ;  but 
when  she  marries,  her  chief  thought  should 
be  for  her  husband's  welfare.  It  is  not 
every  girl  who  gets  a  husband,  you  know." 

*'  Oh,  shure,  I  know  that,  miss,"  Maggie 
answers.  *'  Look  at  poor  Liz  Carroll,  an 
her  wandrin',  the  dear  knows  where  !  " 

'*  Did  you  know  her  ?  " 

"  Ah,  well,  miss — shure  didn't  we  go  to 
school  together.     Poor  Liz  I  " 

"  And  have  you  no  idea  of  why  she  went 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  a  curious  thing.  Miss 
Ethel.  Wan  day  about  a  couple  or  three 
weeks  afore  she  wint  away,  I  meets  her  be 
the  mill  gate,  as  I  was  walkin'  home  from 
work  at  Mrs.  King's.  An'  whin  I  stopped 
to  spake  wid  her,  I  saw  a  beautiful  ring, 
wid  a  rale  dimind  in  it,  on  her  finger.  An' 
I  sez,  '  Arrah,  where  did  you  git  that  from, 
Liz  ? '     An'  wid  that,  miss,  she   pulled  it 
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off  iv  her  finger  and  put  it  in  her  pocket, 
an'  sez,  *  Don't  tell  any  wan  you  seen  it  wid 
me,  Maggie,  an'  I'll  you  where  I  got  it.' — 
An'  so  I  sez,  '  I  won't  tell  any  wan,  Liz.' — 
An'  thin  she  sez,  '  A  gintleman  stayin'  here 
in  the  mill  gev  it  to  me.' — Well,  miss,  we 
thin  began  talkin'  iv  somethin'  else,  an'  by 
an'  by  I  laves  her,  an'  goes  on  me  way. 
An'  it  was  only  dother  day  that  it  cum  to 
me  mind  about  the  ring,  an'  I  wondered, 
miss,  if — if " 

''  If  what,  Maggie  ?  " 

'*  If  the  gintleman  that  gev  her  the  ring 
had  anything  to  do  wid  her  goin  away, 
miss." 

"  Did  she  mention  his  name,  or  describe 
him  to  you  in  any  way  ?  " 

"  No,  miss." 

"  You  are  quite  sure  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  miss — quite." 

''  Oh,  well,  perhaps  there  is  nothing  in 
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it  after  all,"  Ethel  says,  after  a  moment's 
silence.  "  At  all  events,  Maggie,  you  take 
the  advice  I  have  given  you,  and  look  after 
your  husband's  comfort." 

''■  That  I  will,  miss." 

And  as  I  hear  Maggie  coming  towards 
the  door  I  retire. 

So  Tempest  presented  Liz  with  a  ring, 
did  he  ?  I  w^onder  what  Shaun  w^ould  have 
to  say  regarding  that  proceeding  if  he 
chanced  to  hear  of  it  ?  I  would  not 
give  three  brass  farthings  for  the  gallant 
Captain's  life. 

During  luncheon  Ethel  is  unusually  silent, 
and  I  see  Mrs.  Langton  regarding  her 
anxiously. 

"Ethel,  dear,  you  are  not  yourself  to- 
day," she  says  presently. 

"  Well,  I  was  about  to  remark  on  her 
silent,  moody  appearance  myself,"  adds 
Langton. 
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"  I  hope  you  doa't  feel  indisposed,  Ethel," 
I  say.     ''  Tell  me." 

"  I  am  quite  well,"  she  answers.  "  We 
will  have  a  walk  after  luncheon." 

"  Ah,  that's  better,"  I  exclaim. 

But  Mrs.  Langton  regards  her  cousin 
with  a  curious  questioning  look,  and  Jack 
casts  one  of  his  keen  glances  at  me.  Now, 
what  is  he  thinking  ? 

#  #  #  #  # 

We  have  come  out  for  that  walk,  and  are 
proceeding  slowly  along  the  avenue.  Ethel 
does  not  speak  many  words  until  we  have 
left  the  house  far  behind.     Then  she  says — 

*' Arthur,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you — 
particularly." 

"  Yes— what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Liz  Carroll  received  a  ring  from -" 

"  I  know  she  did." 

"  Who  gave  it  to  her  ? — Answer  !  "  And 
she  stands  confronting  me. 
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Her  tone  startles  me,  and  now,  looking  at 
her,  I  see  that  her  face  is  flushed,  her  eyes 
flashing  with  a  dangerous  light,  and  her 
whole  form  trembling. 

"  Ethel !  " 

"  Who  gave  it  to  her  ? — Answer  !  "  she  re- 
peats, with  clenched  hands  and  blazing  eyes. 

"Well,  I  think  she  received  it  from 
Captain  Tempest,"  I  say,  becoming  alarmed 
at  her  appearance. 

The  next  instant  she  has  rushed  into  my 
arms,  and  is  sobbing  and  laughing  together. 

*' Ethel!  Ethel!  for  Heaven's  sake,  calm 
yourself ! "  I  exclaim.     "  Do  you  hear  me  "?  " 

"  My  darling  !  my  darling  !  "  is  all  she 
can  answer. 

It  takes  me  fully  five  minutes  to  soothe 
her — five  minutes  spent  in  alternate  whis- 
pering, scolding,  and  kissing.  At  length  I 
succeed,  and  as  I  brush  away  her  tears  she 
says — 
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'* Forgive,  me,  Arthur — oh,  forgive  me! 
I  wronged  you  by  a  wicked  thought.  But 
I  love  you  so  !  I  love  you  so  ! " 

"  And  so  you  thought  that  it  was  I  who 
gave  that  ring  to  Liz." 

"  Yes  ;  I  forgot  all  about  Captain  Tempest 
having  been  staying  at  the  mill ;  and  when 
I  heard  that  Liz  received  a  ring  from  a 
gentleman,  then  I " 

"  Immediately  settled  that  /  was  the 
gentleman  !    You  jealous,  jealous — darling." 

"  It  was  not  altogether  jealousy,  Arthur 
dear." 

"  I  know  it  was  not,  dearest.  It  was  a 
sort  of  combination  of  several  distinct 
feelings." 

"  But  you  forgive  me,  Arthur — won't  you, 
dear  ? "  And  the  little  hands  tremble  in 
mine. 

<'  Forgive  you,  Ethel  ?  I  would  forgive 
you  anything." 
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"  I  know  I  am  prone  to  jealousy,"  slie 
continues.  "  I  was  born  so — it  is  my 
nature." 

"  You  must  never  be  jealous  of  me  again, 
Ethel,  for  I  shall  never  give  you  any  cause. 
Now  let  us  return  to  the  house,  and  when 
we  arrive  there,  you  just  hasten  and  bathe 
those  eyes  of  yours." 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"Now,  come." 

''  Yes— wait." 

She  folds  her  arms  around  my  neck,  kisses 
me,  and  then  rests  her  little  head  on  my 
shoulder.  So  she  remains  in  silence  for  a 
spell.     Then  she  says 7— 

"  Now  take  me  home." 

And  placing  her  arm  in  mine,  together 
we  walk  slowly  back  to  the  houSi\ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ETHEL   WANTS   TO   KNOW. 

The  lingering  sunset  of  waning  August 
is  engaged  in  tlie  congenial  task  of  trans- 
forming tlie  park  into  one  broad,  crimson 
velvet  carpet,  as  it  slants  across  the  grey 
granite  crest  of  the  distant  blue  mountains. 
I  am  seated  on  the  lawn  puffing  away  at 
a  briar  pipe,  and  drinking  in  the  glorious 
prospect,  while  Mr.  Murphy  sits  beside  me 
in  deep  thought.  We  are  friends  again, 
after  long  days,  Mr.  Murphy  and  I.  Up  to 
yesterday  evening  we  had  not  been  on  the 
best  of  terms  since  I  proposed  to  Ethel. 
He  appeared  to  consider  that  she  and  I  paid 
too  much  attention  to  one  another,  and 
too  little  to  him.     Besides,    he   is   ridicu- 

VOL.  II.  E 
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lously  conservative  in  his  ideas  of  pro- 
priety in  young  persons,  and  those  ideas 
we  had  tlie  misfortune  to  offend  on  two 
separate  occasions,  by  soul-absorbing,  oscula= 
tory  achievements.  On  the  first  occasion 
he  muttered  something  fearfully  cutting  in 
a  low  growl.  But  on  our  offending  his 
presence  for  the  second  time,  he  stood 
stil],  and  gazed  upon  us  with  a  look  of 
mingled  horror,  indignation,  and  con- 
tempt, and  then  turning,  left  us,  and 
walked  homeward  alone. 

However,  on  yesterday  evening  I  pressed 
him  to  come  and  have  an  hour's  rabbit- 
shooting  round  the  plantations,  and  was 
the  means  of  procuring  him  so  much  real 
enjoyment,  that  he  quite  forgave  me  all 
my  sins,  and,  furthermore,  extended  his 
absolution  to  Ethel.  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
imagine  why  he  cares  for  our  society  at  all, 
for  we  never  o-o  where  he  wants  us  to  uo. 
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We  insist  on  walking  in  the  avenue,  or 
garden,  or  on  sitting  in  the  conservatory, 
instead  of  walking  round  and  round  the 
plantations,  or  through  the  dark  shrubbery, 
or  anywhere  else  where  a  fellow  could  have 
a  run  after  a  rabbit.  Poor  Mr.  Murphy  ! 
And  then,  when  he  is  having  forty  winks, 
we  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  suddenly 
calling  out  "  Eabbits  ! "  and  thus  causing 
him  to  jump  up  with  a  start,  which  is 
quite  enough  to  ruin  any  fellow's  nerves. 

Now  he  looks  round,  and  then  rises  and 
proceeds  hastily  in  the  direction  of  the 
house.     He  has  heard  her  ere  I  have. 

''  You've  come  at  last,"  I  say,  as  she 
takes  her  place  beside  me.  ''  I  w^as  just 
wondering  if  you  were  ever  going  to  come, 
when  Mr.  Murphy  heard  your  approach." 

"  Ah,  that  shows  he  loves  me  more  than 
you  do,  sir  !  Now,  keep  those  hands  quiet  ! 
Don't  you  see  he  is  looking  ? " 
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Mr.  Murphy  has  sat  down  on  the  grass 
facing  us,  and  is  now  weighing  the  pro- 
babilities as  to  whether  we  are  or  are 
not  too  lazy  to  take  a  walk.  After  some 
thought,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  former  hypothesis  has  the  strongest 
foundation,  and  abandoning  all  hope  of  a 
stroll,  settles  himself  to  sleep  in  the  grass. 
Now  that  he  ^5  asleep,  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  that  Mr.  Murphy  is  a 
blue-blooded  Irish  terrier,  who  comes  of  a 
long  line  of  patrician  ancestors. 

"  Well,  Arthur,  have  you  thought  of 
another  subject  for  a  poem  ?  "  Ethel  asks. 

"  No,  dearest  girl,  I  have  thought  of 
nothing  but  you." 

"  Well,  you  must  not  think  of  me." 

"What!" 

"  I  mean  to  the  neglect  of  all  other 
subjects  ?  "  she  continues,  laughing.  "  You 
know  well  what  I   mean,  sir." 
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"  I  do,  madam.  No,  I  have  not  thought 
of  a  new  subject." 

"  Well,  now,  you  must !  Remember,  I 
command  it !  You  have  written  on  sun- 
rise and  sunset ;  now,  why  not  write  a 
description  of  moonrise  ? " 

"Ah,  my  dear  Ethel,  the  description  of 
a  moonlight  night,  in  the  last  act  of  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  has  obviated  all 
necessity  of  writing  further  on  that  subject. 
For  the  matter  of  that,  there  are  two  lines 
descriptive  of  sunrise  in  the  first  act  of 
Hamlet — ^just  two  lines,  and  they  are 
worth  all  the  poetry  on  the  subject  which 
has  ever  been  written.  While  as  to  my 
lines  on  sunset,  my  dear  Ethel,  go  to  Byron, 
and  read  his  opening  to  the  Bride  ofAhydos. 
That  will  teach  you  the  difference  between 
a  poet  and  a  mere  rhymster." 

"  Now,  Arthur,  I  will  not  listen  to  your 
self-depreciations  !  "    she   exclaims.      "  You 
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must  learn  to  have  confidence  in  your- 
self." 

*'  Self-confidence  is  frequently  only  self- 
assurance  under  another  name,"  I  tell  her. 

"  Arthur,  do  you  know  what  I  think 
you  are  ? " 

"  No." 

*'I  think  you  are  a   regular  canter.^' 

**  Canter  ?  Oh  yes,  canter — sort  of  easy 
galloping." 

*'  Do  you  want  your  ears  boxed  ?  " 

*'No,  thanks." 

"  Very  well,  then,  don't  pretend  to  mis- 
construe my  words." 

By  and  by  the  sun  at  length  goes  down 
behind  the  mountains,  the  twilight  comes, 
and  with  it  comes  a  little  head  to  rest  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  two  little  hands  to  lie 
clasped  in  mine.  And  so  we  sit  in  silence, 
listening  to  the  croon  of  the  wood-pigeons. 

"Arthur,"  she  says  presently. 
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"  I  have  just  thought  of  something 
which    I    want   to   ask   you   about." 

"What  is  it,  dear?" 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  particularly,  or 
for  any  reason.     You   understand,  dear  ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

As  she  does  not  speak  further,  I  continue, 

''  Well,  what  do  you  wish  to  know  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you,  dear.  Do  you  remember 
telling  me  that  you  knew  something  about 
that  girl  ?  " 

-  Who— Liz  ?  " 

"No,  that  mysterious  girl,  who  was  at 
the  mill  when  you   first  went  there." 

"  Oh,  you  mean  Alice.  Well,  I  don't 
know  that  I  have  much  to  tell  after  all. 
She  was  arrested " 

"  Arrested  !  "  and  she  raises  her  head 
and  looks  at  me  in  surprise. 

"  Yes ;  a  detective  came  down  to  spend 
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a  week's  leave  at  tlie  mill,  and  recognizing 
her  as  one  whom  a  warrant  was  out  for, 
forwarded  information  to  his  superiors,  re- 
ceived the  warrant  per  post,  by  its  authority 
arrested  Alice,  and  brought  her  away  from 
the  mill." 

"  But,  Arthur,  have    you    no    idea   of 
what  crime  it  was  she  was  arrested  for  ? " 

**  Well,  that  is  the  most  mysterious  part 
of  it,  Ethel." 

"Why?" 

''Because  I  happened  to  meet  the  same 
detective  during  the  recent  race  meeting, 
and  on  my  questioning  him  as  to  the 
crime  Alice  committed,  he  told  me  she 
had  committed  no  crime  at  all." 

''  Committed  no  crime  ? "  Ethel  echoes 
in  wonder.  *'  Then  what  on  earth  was  she 
arrested  for  ? " 

"That  he  would  not  tell  me." 

"  Why  ?  " 
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"  Because  she  had  made  him  promise 
not   to  do  so." 

"  But,  Arthur,  the  whole  story  appears 
to  me  to  be  bordering  on  the  improbable. 
If  she  committed  no  crime,  why  issue  a 
warrant  for  her  arrest  ?  And  if  she  was 
innocent,  why  make  the  detective  promise 
not  to  speak  about  the  matter  ? " 

"  I  give  it  up,   my  dear,"   I  answer. 

*'  Where  is  she  now  ? "  she  suddenly 
asks. 

"In  England." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  Because  the  detective  told  me-" 

"  What  part  of  England  ?  " 

''  That  he  would  not  state." 

"  Did  you  ask   him  ?  " 

"  I  did.  Now  let  us  return  to  the  house, 
dear.  It  is  looming  dangerously  near  dinner 
hour." 

#  #  #  #  * 
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During  dinner,  Miss  Martha  wants  to 
know  what  has  become  of  Captain  Tempest. 

''  He  is  in  England,  I  believe,"  I  answer. 

''  What  a  nice  man  he  was,"  she  continues. 

^'  Did  you  think  so,  aunt  ?  "  Ethel  in- 
quires, while  Langton  gives  me  one  of 
his   winks. 

"Well,  indeed  I  did,  child,"  declares 
her  aunt.  "  I  thought  him  most  charming 
in  manner.  His  conversation  was  one  series 
of  most  interesting  anecdotes,  witty  hoyi- 
mots,  and  original  observations.  And  I  can 
tell  you  that  he  admired  you  very  much." 

''  Ahem  !  "  I  mutter. 

"  Oh,  you  were  not  engaged  then,  Arthur," 
she  adds. 

"  By  the  way.  Jack,  what  is  Captain 
Tempest's  proper  name  ? "  Mrs.  Langton 
asks. 

"  Why,  I  thought  his  name  was  Tempest," 
exclaims  Miss  Martha. 
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"And  I  was  under  tlie  same  impression," 
Ethel  says.  "  It  was  certainly  by  that  name 
you  introduced  him  to  me  at  the  races, 
Madge." 

"Yes,  dear,  because  that  was  the  only 
name  I  knew  him  by,"  explains  Mrs.  Lang- 
ton.  "In  fact,  his  racing  name  seems  to 
have  entirely  obliterated  his  real  name. 
What  is  it — or  was  it.  Jack  ?  " 

"  I  have  just  been  trying  to  call  it  to 
mind,"  he  answers.  "  It  is  so  long  since  I 
heard  it  mentioned,  that  I  completely  forget 
it.  It  begins  with  a  C,  I  think — Caxton,  or 
something  like  that." 

"  He  left  the  mill  before  you  came  here, 
did  he  not,  Arthur  ? "  Miss  Martha  asks. 

"  Yes,  some  time  before." 

"  Talking  of  the  mill,"  Mrs.  Langton  says, 
"  I  wish  some  of  you  people  would  go  there 
to-morrow,  and  bring  back  some  fresh  Tolka 
trout." 
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*'  Capital  idea  !  "  I  answer.  "  Ethel  and  I 
will  drive  over  in  the  morning,  and  return 
with  a  regular  cart-load." 

"  Who  is  going  to  catch  them — you  or 
T  ?  "  Ethel  asks. 

'*  Both  of  us,  my  dear." 

"  Yes,"  Langton  observes.  *'  A  nice  lot 
of  trout  you  two  will  catch  if  you  go  fishing 
together  ! " 

*'  You  mind  your  own  business,"  I  tell 
him.  "  What  do  you  know  about  trout- 
fishing  ? " 

"  Well,  Arthur,  it's  settled  that  you  and 
Ethel  go,"  Mrs.  Langton  says. 

"  Yes,  we  will  start — when  shall  we  start, 
Ethel?" 

"  Any  time  you  like,"  she  answers. 

'*  Well,  we  will  say  three  o'clock  ;  and  we 
will  return  at  half-past  six." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AN   UNPLEASANT   SURPRISE. 

Three  o'clock  to-day  sees  Ethel  and  I 
seated  side  by  side  in  the  phaeton,  on  our 
way  to  the  mill,  with  Tom  seated  behind  us 
in  charge  of  my  rod,  net,  and  creel.  Mr. 
Murphy  has  decided  upon  accompanying  us, 
and  is  seated  at  our  feet. 

'*  We  must  give  Murphy  a  swim,"  I  say. 
*'  I'm  sure  he  would  enjoy  it." 

"  Yes,  he  is  very  fond  of  the  water," 
Ethel  answers.  "But  I  fear  the  Tolka  is 
too  swift  for  him." 

'*  AYell,  let  us  send  him  into  the  race." 

"  Yes,  if  the  mill  is  not  going.     We  shall 


see." 


As  we  turn  a  bend  in  the  road,  I  notice 
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a  thin,  mangey-looking  mongrel  spaniel 
trotting  along  towards  us.  I  draw  Ethel's 
attention  to  him,  and  she  declares  that  he 
looks  half-starved.  As  the  phaeton  passes 
him  he  turns  and  rushes  after  it,  furiously 
barking  the  while. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  Mr.  Murphy 
altogether  objects  to,  and  ere  we  can  stop 
him,  he  jumps  on  to  the  road  from  the 
swiftly  going  phaeton,  and  of  course  rolls 
over  and  over  in  the  dust.  The  strange 
dog,  taking  advantage  of  this,  turns  back 
suddenly,  and  seizes  him  by  the  throat. 
The  next  instant  all  we  can  see  is  a  cloud 
of  dust,  as  both  dogs  struggle  in  the  centre 
of  the  road. 

"  Oh,  Arthur,  Arthur,  go  and  separate 
them  ! "  cries  Ethel.  "  Murphy  will  be 
killed  ! " 

Tom  and  I  get  down  from  the  phaeton, 
and  hasten  to  the  spot.     It  is  impossible 
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to  distinguish  one  dog  from  the  other — 
they  seem  to  be  knotted  together,  as 
they  struggle  and  fight  in  the  dust.  At 
length  Tom,  by  a  well-directed  kick,  almost 
knocks  the  mongrel  senseless,  and  I  seize 
Murphy  and  carry  him  back,  bleeding, 
yelping  with  rage,  and  struggling  with  all 
his  strength  to  return  to  the  fray. 

*'  Oh,  Arthur,  look  at  him  !  "  Ethel  cries, 
as  I  place  him  in  her  lap ;  "  my  poor 
darling  Murphy  1  Oh,  do  look  at  his 
neck  and  head !  Cut  and  bleeding  all 
over ! " 

*'He's  not  sariously  hurted,  miss,"  Tom 
assures  her.  ''Whin  the  blood  is  washed 
away  he  won't  be  so  bad  at  all." 

"  Are  you  sure,  Tom  ?  " 

*' Yis,  miss,  sartin." 

Thus  assured,  we  proceed  towards  the 
mill,  I  driving,  while  Ethel  nurses  her  pet. 

"The   instant    we   reach   the   mill,    you 
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must  get  some  hot  water  and  bathe  his 
wounds,"  I  say. 

"  Yes  ;  that's  what  I  intend  doing." 

When  we  reach  the  mill,  I  proceed  direct 
to  the  river,  Ethel  promising  to  follow  me 
when  she  has  attended  to  Murphy. 

"  You  will  find  me  on  the  lower  level — 
this  side  of  the  bridge,"  I  tell  her. 

"  All  right — ril  be  with  you  within 
half- an -hour,"  she  answers. 

But  when  the  half-hour  passes  and  she 
comes  not,  I  cross  the  meadow  towards 
the  house,  to  see  what  delays  her.  When 
I  enter  the  kitchen,  I  stand  in  blank  aston- 
ishment for  a  moment.  Ethel  is  in  the  act 
of  binding  with  a  white  bandage  the  wrist 
of — Tempest ! 

"  What  ! — you  ?  "  I  exclaim,  after  a 
moment. 

"  At  your  service,"  he  replies,  with  the 
usual  grin. 
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"Oh,  Arthur,  I'm  glad  you're  come," 
Ethel  says,  with  a  little  flush.  "  Murphy 
has  bitten  Captain  Tempest  in  the  wrist, 
and  he  has  asked  me  to  bind  it." 

"  Yes ;  I  could  not  very  well  do  it 
myself,"  adds  the  Captain. 

"  How  did  it  occur  ? "  I  ask,  still  won- 
dering how  Tempest  came  to  be  here. 

"  Simply  enough,"  he  answers  ;  "  I  was 
talking  with  Mrs.  McBride  here,  when 
Miss  Foyle  suddenly  entered  with  a  dog 
in  her  arms.  In  my  pleasure  at  meeting 
her  again,  I  suppose  I  extended  my  hand 
too  hastily  in  greeting  her,  and  the  dog, 
resenting  my  action,  nipped  my  wrist. 
But  it  is  nothing — a  mere  scratch." 

"  Where  is  the  dog  now  ? "  I  ask. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  cannot  tell  you," 
Ethel  answers.  "  The  instant  he  snapped 
at  Captain  Tempest  he  jumped  right  out 
of  my  arms,  and  bounded  out  through  the 
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door.  Mrs.  McBride  ran  after  him,  and  I 
suppose  is  hunting  round  the  mill  for  him 
now ;  I  expect  he  has  gone  along  the  road 
back,  to  look  for  the  dog  he  was  fighting 
with." 

"  When  did  you  arrive  here  ? "  I  ask, 
turning  to  Tempest. 

"  Last  night." 

'*  Have  you  come  to  stay  here,  or  what  1 " 

"  I've  come  to  remain  here  for  a  few 
weeks,"  he  answers,  with  the  old  gleam  in 
his  eyes  ;  "  my  doctor  told  me  I  needed 
rest  and  quietude.  Both,  I  fancy,  I  can 
procure   here." 

"Yes,  this  is  certainly  a  quiet  spot," 
Ethel  remarks,  "  especially  after  London." 

"You  are  quite  right,  Miss  Foyle,"  the 
Captain  assures  her.  "  Pray,  how  is  Mrs. 
Langton  and  her  husband,  also  your  aunt  ?  " 

"All  are  quite  well,  thank  you,"  she 
answers. 
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"  Please  tell  them  that  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  calling  upoD  them  in  a  day  or 
two." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  is  all  the  reply  he  receives  ; 
and  then  I  remind  Ethel  that  we  have  not 
much  time  to  spare  if  we  want  to  catch 
any  more  trout.  So  bidding  adieu  to  the 
Captain,  we  start  for  the  Tolka. 

"  Arthur,"  she  says,  when  we  have  gone 
a  little  way,  "  what  must  you  have  thought 
on  seeing  me  in  the  act  of  binding  Cap- 
tain Tempest's  wrist  ?  Oh,  if  you  only 
knew  how  glad  I  was  when  you  entered  !  " 

''  I  certainly  was  struck  dumb  with  as- 
tonishment for  a  moment,"  I  tell  her. 

"  You  must  have  been  ! "  she  exclaims. 
"  /  was  completely  astonished  when  I 
beheld    him.'' 

"  Did  Murphy  bite  him  deep? " 

''No ;  but  his  little  teeth  made  the  blood 
come.     It  was  a  horrible   nuisance  !     You 
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see,  one  has  to  be  civil  to  the  man  whom 
one's  dog  has  bitten  !  I  have  never  known 
Murphy  to  attempt  such  a  thing  before." 

"  Oh,  I  expect  the  fight  has  ruffled  his 
temper,"  I  say.  "  Will  he  find  his  way 
home  to  Grange  Foyle  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes — he  could  find  his  way  back 
from  any  part  of  the  county.  Poor  Mur- 
phy !  I  am  sure  he  has  gone  back  to  have 
it  out  with  his  foe — if  he  can  find  him.  I 
do  hope  he  won't  come  to  any  harm." 

"  Oh,  not  he,"  I  answer.  "  But,  Ethel, 
do  you  know  w4iat  I  am  trying  to  solve  ?  " 

''  What,  dear  ?  " 

^'  Tempest's  reason  for  returning  to  the 
mill." 

"  Did  he  not  say  he  was  ordered  to  some 
quiet  place  by  his  doctor  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  believe  a  bit  of  that." 

"  You  don't— why  ?  " 

"Because   there   is   nothing   the   matter 
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with  him.  No,  he  has  some  hidden  reason 
for  coming  here,  Ethel,  and  time  alone  will 
reveal  it." 

"  But  what  hidden  reason  could  he  have, 
Arthur  ?  " 

**  Heaven  alone  knows." 

AVe  remain  another  hour  by  the  river, 
and  then  on  our  way  back  to  the  phaeton 
Mrs.  McBride  meets  us  to  tell  us  that  Mr. 
Murphy  was  seen  galloping  full  speed 
along  the  road  towards  Grange  Foyle. 

*'  Oh,  so  much  the  better,"  Ethel  declares. 
"  He  will  be  at  home  before  us,  and  some 
of  them  will  notice  his  wounds  and  dress 
them." 

As  we  drive  out  the  gate  Captain  Tem- 
pest stands  by  it,  with  his  bandaged  wrist 
resting  in  a  sling  from  his  neck.  Dark 
and  handsome  enough  the  fellow  looks  as 
he  raises  his   hat. 

When  we  reach  Grange  Foyle  we  learn 
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that  Murphy  has  not  returned,  and  Ethel 
declares  that  she  is  sure  he  has  been  killed 
by  that  other  dog. 

"  And  you  mean  to  say  that  Tempest  has 
returned  to  the  mill  !  "  exclaims  Langton 
in  surprise. 

*'  Yes,"  I  answer ;  "  and  has  felt  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Murphy's  teeth." 

"  But,  Arthur,  what  the  deuce  has 
brought   him   back  ?  " 

"  That's  just  what  /  want  to  know." 

"  I  wish  he  had  stopped  in  England," 
Mrs.  Langton  remarks.  "  If  Murphy  is 
lost,   or  killed,  I'll  blame  him  for  it." 

"  Goodness,  Madge,  how  can  you  do 
that  ? "  her  aunt  wants  to  know. 

"  How  can  I  do  it,  aunt !  Easily  enough. 
If  Captain  Tempest  was  not  at  the  mill, 
he  would  not  have  offered  his  hand  to 
Ethel ;  seeing  no  hand  to  snap  at.  Murphy 
would     not    have    snapped ;     not    having 
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snapped,  lie  would  not  liave  thought  of 
jumping  out  of  Ethel's  arms  ;  his  remain- 
ing in  Ethel's  arms  would  have  kept  him 
from  running  away  and  getting  lost,  or 
probably  killed." 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  so  !  "  exclaims  her  aunt. 
'*  Murphy  will  return  all  right." 

"  I  expect  he  will,"  adds  Langton  ;  "  he 
is  probably  lying  in  some  quiet  corner 
doctoring  his  wounds  himself." 

"  Yes,  that's  what  I  have  been  thinking," 
Ethel  says  ;  ^'  he  is  such  a  wise  old  fellow." 

But  night  closes  without  seeing  the 
return   of  Murphy. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

AN    AFTERNOON   EIDE. 

As  this  is  the  second  morning  which  has 
passed  without  Mr.  Murphy  putting  in  an 
appearance,  one  of  the  servants  was  de- 
spatched after  breakfast  to  the  office  of  the 
Ballyhoyle  Examiner,  with  an  advertise- 
ment offering  a  reward  for  his  recovery — 
a  reward  of  £10,  which  sum  will  be  sure 
to  tempt  those  who  have  succeeded  in 
capturing  him — if  he  is  captured. 

Talking  of  servants,  our  butler  is  a 
northern  mon,  stout,  grey,  and  terribly 
dignified.  Needless  to  relate,  he  is  a 
Unionist  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  it  is 
whispered — below  stairs — that  he  is  also 
an  Orangeman,  a  Freemason,  and   Heaven 
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alone  knows  what  other  awful  things  be- 
sides. He  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Eobert 
McRobb,  and  hails  from  Londonderry, 
which  county  he  insists  on  alluding  to  as 
"  Darry."  Though  up-stairs  he  is  known 
as  "Robert,"  or  "McRobb,"  he  is  in  the 
regions  below  always  spoken  of  as  King 
Billy.  Now  Slater,  the  footman,  is  the 
complete  antithesis  of  Robert,  being  tall, 
slight,  dark,  and  having  the  brogue  of  his 
native  county,  Tipperary.  Of  course  Slater 
is  a  Home  Ruler,  and  it  appears  takes  the 
greatest  delight  in  tormenting  King  Billy 
by  constantly  arguing  with  him  on  politics. 
One  of  these  arguments  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  listening  to  this  morniog,  shortly 
after  breakfast,  as  I  stood  in  the  narrow, 
dark  passage  which  runs  from  the  back 
of  the  hall,  and  ends  in  a  short  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  the  kitchen.  Just  at  the 
bottom  of  these  steps  a  door  to  the  right 
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leads  to  one  of  tlie  pantries,  and  it  was 
in  this  room  that  McRobb  and  Slater  were 
engaged  at  some  work  as  they  argued. 

"  Now,  look  it  here,  Billy  ;  what  soort 
iv  a  man  do  you  call  yourself  at  all  ? " 
asked  Slater.  "You're  naither  fish,  flesh, 
fowl,  nor  a  good  red  herrin'." 

"  What  dil  you,  you  mean  be  that,  Tim 
Slater  ? ''  McRobb  wanted  to  know. 

*'  What  do  I  mane  ?  Why,  I  mane  that 
you're  naither  English,  Irish,  nor  Scotch, 
that's  what  I  main  !  " 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  exclaimed  McRobb.  *l'm 
neither  English,  Irish,  nor  Scotch,  am  I  ? 
An'  might  I  ask,   what  are  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  an  Irishman — that's  what  I  am  I  " 
Slater  informed  him. 

"  Well,  an'  so  am  I — d'  you  mind  that  ?  " 

"  Garr !  You  an  Irishman  !  "  exclaimed 
Slater,  in  a  tone  of  lofty  contempt.  "  You 
an  Irishman  !    Why,  shure,  your  owld  gran'- 
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father  come  over  from  Scotland  widout  any 
trousers  on,  an'  settled  in  Derry,  becaze  he 
could  git  nothin'  to  ait  where  he  come  from." 

"  If  that  was  the  furst  lie  you  telled  it 
would  choke  you,  Tim  Slater  ! "  McRobb 
cried,  in  a  voice  of  anger. 

"  Ob,  yis,  iv  coorse  you  deny  it,"  con- 
tinued his  tormentor.  "  Share,  doesn't 
ivery  one  from  Kells  to  Connaught  know 
that  yiz  are  all  Scotch  mongrels  up  in 
the  north  ?  An'  yiz  call  yourselves  Irish- 
men !  'Pon  me  sowl,  it's  enough  to  make 
me  die  wid  the  laughin' !  " 

"  It's  easy  to  make  a  fool  laugh — d'  you 
know  that?"  came  from  McRobb.  "The 
north  of  Ireland  men  are  the  most  pros- 
perous in  Ireland." 

"  Arrah,  gow  a'  that,  man  ! "  Slater  re- 
torted. "  Shure,  yiz  grow  nothin'  there 
but  slates  and  lime,  and  yiz  feed  your 
pigs  on  oyster-shells  and  cinders  ! " 
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"  Oh,  I  know,  I  know  all  about  it,  Slater ! 
We're  all  that's  bad,  just  because  we  won't 
let  yon  Nationalists  rule  over  us.  What 
softies  we'd  be  !  " 

"  You  won't  let  thim  rule  over  yiz  !  "  cried 
Slater.  "  An'  who  the  divil  is  goin'  to  ax 
yer  lave — eh  ?  " 

"  We,  the  Unionists  of  Ireland,  have  with 
us  the  great  body  of  til  English  people  ! " 
answered  McRobb,  evidently  repeating  a 
sentence  he  had  treasured  from  a  newspaper. 

"Oh,  indeed  !  An'  who  towld  you  that, 
King  Billy?" 

"The  Express  towld  it  to  me — if  you 
must  know." 

"  An'  do  you  believe  in  what  that  ould 
lyin  rag  tells  you  ?  "  Slater  queried,  in 
great  amazement. 

"  Yes,  I  do  ;  an'  we're  not  a-goin'  to  allow 
any  humbug  iv  a  Home  Eule  Parliament  in 
yon  Dublin,  so  that  I  tell  you,  Tim  Slater." 
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"  Oh,  yis — shure  I'm  list'iiin',"  Slater 
answered.  "  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  object 
to  a  Parleemint  in  Belfast  or  Derry,  now  ? " 

"That  would  be  a  nether  matter  alto- 
gether," answered  the  Unionist. 

"Ah,  yis — I  thought  so,"  came  slowly 
from  Slater,  and  at  this  moment  a  bell 
rang,  and  not  wishing  him  to  see  me  as 
he  came  along  to  answer  it,  I  retired. 

Half  the  humour  of  the  foreojoinor  dis- 
cussion  consisted  of  the  fact  that  Slater — 
though  quite  ignorant  of  the  truth — is  a 
direct  descendant  of  one  of  Cromwell's 
terrible  troopers,  as  indeed  the  great  body 
of  those  tall,  splendid  Tipperary  peasantry 
all  are.  McEobb  is  really  the  more  Irish 
of  the  two  by  at  least  a  hundred  years. 
But  while  the  Scotch  settlers  in  Ireland 
have  remained  to  this  day  a  class  apart, 
the  English  settlers  have  become  more 
Irish — and,  stranger  still,  more  bitterly 
Roman  Catholic  and  anti-English — than  the 
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Irisli  themselves.  It  is  not  with  the  Irish 
Celts  that  the  Government  had,  has,  and 
will  have  to  deal,  but  with  the  English ery. 
It  would  very  much  astonish  our  rulers  if 
they  had  the  slightest  idea  of  the  enormous 
volume  of  English  blood  coursing  beneath 
the  frieze  coats  of  Munster,  Leinster,  and 
Connaught.  The  Hibernio-Celt  is  the  most 
easily-ruled  creature  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  bearing  all  misfortune,  tyranny,  and 
wrong  with  Mahometan  resignation.  But 
let  a  small  strain  of  this  meek  and  lowly 
blood  become  mixed  with  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  the  result  is  a  Parnell,  Emmet, 
Mitchell,  or  an  Allen,  Larken,  or  Curley. 
So  long  as  such  men  are  heard  of  in  the 
world  there  must  be  something  rotten  in 
the  State.  The  Anglo-Celts  in  Ireland  are 
ever-restless.  Why  ?  Would  it  not  be  worth 
while  to  try  and  dig  down  to  the  granite  ? 
***** 
Shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  Ethel  and  I 
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go  for  a  ride,  selecting  the  road  leading 
towards  Xillibeg.  When  within  two  miles 
of  there  we  come  to  a  narrow  lane,  which 
rises  slowly  until  it  reaches  the  railway, 
where  it  is  stopped  by  the  gate  at  the 
"  level  crossing."  Beside  this  gate  I  see 
the  roof  of  a  shed. 

"  Oh,  let  us  go  up  here,  and  have  a  look 
at  Grange  Foyle  from  the  station  hill," 
Ethel  says,  turning  her  horse  up  the  lane. 

''  The  what  hill  ?  "  I  ask. 

"  The  station  hill,"  she  repeats.  "  That 
roof  you  see  is  the  top  of  Killibeg  railway- 
station,  and  don't  you  insult  it." 

"And  where  is  Killibeg,  may  I  inquire  ? " 

"  Two  miles  further  on,"  she  answers. 

When  we  reach  the  gate  we  turn  and 
look  away  down  to  the  left,  and  there  lies 
Grange  Foyle  bathed  in  the  noonday  sun. 

"  Why  it  seems  quite  close  to  us,"  I 
remark. 

'*  Yes ;   it  is  only  two  miles  across  the 
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fields — in  fact,  tliere  is  a  footpath  right 
from  a  corner  of  the  park,  which  lands  one 
just  at  the  bottom  of  that  field  there  behind 
the  station/' 

Presently  we  ride  down  the  road  again, 
and  after  a  smart  canter  further  along  to- 
wards Killibeg,  turn  our  horses  on  their 
homeward  way. 

After  riding  along  in  silence  for  a  while, 
Ethel  says — 

"  Arthur,  I  have  just  been  ponderiug 
over  something — I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  brought  it  to  my  mind." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  do  you  really  think  that  Captain 
Tempest  was "     Here  she  stops. 

''  Was  what,  dear  ?  " 

"  Why,  was  the  cause  of  Liz's  flight  ?  " 

"  Ethel,  it  is  not  a  subject  I  care  to 
speak " 

*'  I  know,  dear,"  she  breaks  in.  ''  But 
Fm  such  an   inquisitive   mortal.     Do   you 
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really  think,  Arthur,  that  he  would  have 
the  face  to  visit  the  mill  again,  if — if " 

"  If  what,  dear  ?  " 

''  If  he  really  was  the  cause  of  the  poor 
girl's  flight?" 

"  Oh,  he  would  do  anything,"  I  answer. 
"  That's  the  sort  of  man  he  is.  At  the  same 
time,  I  have  no  proof  that  he  is  the  man 
who  may  have  wronged  Liz.  I  only  think 
he  is." 

When  we  reach  the  lodge  gate  the  clouds 
are  gathering  fast  in  the  sky,  and  as  old 
Molly  Blaney  comes  and  admits  us  she 
exclaims — 

''You're  just  back  in  time,  miss.  Hurry 
up  the  avenue  as  quick  as  you  can  ;  there's 
goin'  to  be  a  rale  thunder-storm  !  " 

She  is  right ;  just  as  we  are  safe  in  the 
hall  the  first  crash  comes,  followed  by  a 
blinding  flash,  and  then  a  mighty  torrent 
of  rain. 
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"  Oh,  how  lucky  ! "  cries  Ethel,  entering 
the  dining-room. 

"  Yes,  jolly  lucky,"  I  answer,  as  I  follow 
her — to  find  Captain  Tempest  in  the  act  of 
rising  to  shake  her  hand ! 

^'  You  never  told  us  that  Captain  Tempest 
intended  calling,  Ethel,"  says  Miss  Martha. 

"  Oh,  I  can  understand  it  slipping  her 
memory,"  declares  Tempest.  "  The  loss  of 
the  dog " 

''  Yes,  that  was  it,"  Ethel  says  quickly. 
*'  I  am  very  sorry,  aunt,  and  must  apologize- 
to  Captain  Tempest." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  the  dog  is  still 
missing,"  says  the  Captain.  "  Poor  little 
chap  ! " 

*'  I  hope  your  wrist  is  all  right  ?  "  I  query. 

^'  Oh,  yes,"  he  replies,  showing  it  to  me. 
"  It  was  a  mere  scratch,  as  you  see." 

Ethel  now  goes  to  change  her  dress,  and 
when  she  returns  we  sit  down  to  luncheon. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

TEMPEST   REMAINS. 

All  during  luncheon  the  thunder  crashes 
and  the  lightning  flashes,  while  the  rain 
descends  in  torrents. 

'^  My  goodness,  isn't  it  awful  ?  "  asks  Miss 
Martha. 

■*'  Yes,  it  is  the  severest  thunderstorm  I 
have  witnessed  for  some  years.  Miss  Martha," 
answers  the  Captain.  "  And  it  looks  like 
continuing." 

"  I  hope  not,"  Langton  declares  ;  while  / 
inwardly  echo  his  wish.  I  want  to  see 
Tempest's  back. 

"  Poor  old  Murphy  !  "  exclaims  Mrs. 
Langton.     ''I  wonder  where  he  is  now  1    I 
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do  hope  he  is  in  shelter,  and  has  plenty  of 
food,  poor  fellow  ! " 

"  I  shall  never  forgive  myself,  Miss 
Foyle,"  Tempest  says,  turning  to  Ethel. 

''  Why  -? "  she  asks. 

"  For  my  being  the  cause  of  your  pet's 

loss." 

''  Nonsense  !  "  she  answers.     "  You  were 

not  the  cause." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  was,"  he  continues.  "  It  was 
my  hastening  forward  to  greet  you  that 
made  him  bound  out  of  your  arms,  and  run 
away." 

"  No,"  she  says  ;  *'  the  real  cause  of  his 
loss  was  that  strange  dog.  It  was  to  go  in 
search  of  him  that  he  ran  away." 

"  I  expect  the  reward  will  bring  him 
back  all  right,"  Langton  remarks  ;  "  that  is 
if  any  one  has  found  him." 

Luncheon  is  over  in  due  time,  but  still  the 
storm  continues.     After  a  wdiile  the  thunder 
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and  lightning  become  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  eventually  cease,  but  their  going  only 
increases  the  volume  of  rain.  Meanwhile 
Tempest  sits  chatting  gaily.  Now  he  has 
drawn  Ethel  into  a  discussion  on  Browninor. 
How  I  hate  the  man !  Now  he  is  makinsf 
Langton  laugh,  in  spite  of  himself,  over  a 
story  about  a  lame  horse.  And  now  he  is 
telling  Mrs.  Langton  all  about  the  newest 
London  rage.  He  is  a  remarkably  clever 
man  is  the  Caj)tain,  and  has  well  posted 
himself  in  all  current  topics.  Once  or  twice 
I  catch  myself  listening  with  real  interest  to 
his  criticisms  on  Art. 

Presently  Langton  says  he  must  have  a 
smoke,  and  of  course  Tempest  and  I  rise 
and  accompany  him  to  the  smoking-room, 
where  we  spend  an  hour.  But  the  rain  still 
conies  down,  and  as  it  shows  not  the  least 
sign  of  clearing  off.  Tempest  is  invited 
to    remain    for    dinner.      Something    told 
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me    it    would   come    to    this !     Confound 
tlie  rain ! 

As  I  descend  the  stairs  just  before  dinner, 
I  see  Ethel  walk  out  of  the  morning-room, 
with  a  slight  flush,  and  a  little  gleam  of 
anger  in  her  eyes. 

"Ethel!" 

"  Yes,"  she  answers,  stopping  and  turning 
from  red  to  white. 

''  What  is  the  matter  ?— tell  me." 

"Nothing,  dear,"  she  answers,  smiling. 
"  Come  along  with  me  to  the  conservatory  ; 
I  want  to  get  a  flower." 

She  takes  my  arm,  and  together  we  go 
towards  the  conservatory.  As  she  is  choos- 
ing a  flower  I  say — 

"  Well,  Ethel,  I  could  swear  there  was 
something  wrong  when  I  saw  you  in  the 
hall." 

"  Why  ?  "  she  asks. 
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"  Why  ? — because,  there  was  a  little  flush 
in  your  cheeks,  and  a  look  of  anger  in  your 
eyes." 

"  You  imagined  it !  "  she  answers.  "  Now, 
come — dinner  must  be  waiting." 

Yes,  and  just  as  dinner  begins  the  rain 
ceases.  'Twas  ever  thus  from  childhood's 
hour !  Had  that  rain  only  ceased  three 
hours  ago,  Tempest  would  now  be  safe  in 
the  Mill-house,  instead  of  being  seated 
opposite  to  me. 

He  has  been  telling  us  all  about  the  new 
prima  donna,  and  has  given  an  exhaustive 
criticism  on  her  singinoj. 

"  Do  you  think  her  as  fine  as  Patti  1 " 
Langton  asks. 

"  No,  no,"  he  answers.  '^  There  is  only 
one  Patti." 

"  Do  you  sing.  Captain  Tempest  ?  "  asks 
Miss  Martha. 

"  Yes,  a  little,  as  Mr.  Lano;ton  and  Mr. 
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Dolan  will  tell  you.  I  fear  I  have  often 
annoyed  them  with  my  warbling." 

"No,"  Langton  answers.  "  I  always 
thought  you  sang  very  well." 

"  Oh,  I  should  like  to  hear  you  sing," 
Miss  Martha  exclaims.  "  I  seldom  hear  any 
songs  now.  Ethel  and  Madge  won't  sing  ; 
and  I  suppose  Jack  and  Arthur  can't  sing." 

At  this  we  all  laugh,  of  course,  and  then 
the  Captain  says  that  if  she  wishes  to  hear 
him  sing  he  will  be  happy  to  try  and  do  so. 

And  by  and  by,  when  we  are  all  sipping 
coffee  in  the  drawing-room,  the  Captain  sits 
at  the  piano,  and  sings  the  following  song  to 

ATALANTA  BY  THE  SEA. 

Atalanta,  tender-hearted, 

On  the  shingle  by  the  sea, 
If  I  had  those  golden  apples 

Would  you  run  that  race  with  me  1 
Would  you  let  me  run,  and  win  it  1 

Would  you  let  me  claim  my  bride  ? 
Atalanta.  tender-hearted, 

Gazing  o'er  the  heaving  tide. 
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Atalanta,  o'er  the  booming 

Of  the  breakers,  do  you  hear 
Joyous  sounds  of  jovial  fishers 

Singing  as  they  homeward  steer? 
Wives  and  sweethearts  have  they  waiting 

In  yon  village,  snowy  white. 
Atalanta,  I  have  no  one 

Watching  my  return  to-night. 

Atalanta,  listen  to  me — 

I  am  now,  as  in  the  past. 
Still  I  love  you,  as  I've  loved  you, 

And  will  love  you  till  the  last. 
Atalanta,  listen  to  me. 

Will  I  stay,  or  will  I  go  ? 
Atalanta,  will  you  wed  me  ? 

Atalanta,  don't  say  no. 

The  man's  voice  is  wonderfully  fine,  and 
try  as  I  will  I  cannot  resist  it.  In  fact,  we 
all  appear  to  sit  spell-bound  as  he  sings. 
As  for  Miss  Martha,  she  is  completely  en- 
raptured, and  insists  on  him  singing  just  once 
more.  And  once  more  he  touches  the  piano 
and  sings,  ''  What  shall  I  do  for  my  Queen?" 
that  magnificent  solo  from  poor  Goring 
Thomas's  first  opera.     And  how  he  sings  it  ! 
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But  all  the  same  I  am  very  pleased  when 
he  takes  his  departure.  And  yet  I  am  not 
in  the  least  jealous  of  the  man,  nor  do  I 
fear  liim  in  any  one  way.  No,  my  feelings 
towards  him  are  simply  those  of  intense 
dislike. 

"  Gone  at  last !  "  I  exclaim,  with  a  sense 
of  relief,  when  I  hear  the  wheels  of  the  car 
crunching  the  gravel  on  the  drive. 

"  You  seem  to  be  glad,  Arthur  !  "  says 
Miss  Martha,  in  a  tone  of  surprise.  "  Don't 
you  like  Captain  Tempest  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not  1 "  I  answer  sharply. 

*^  Well,  my  goodness,  you  surprise  me  ! " 
she  exclaims.  "  I  think  him  a  most  charming 
man.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  he  speaks 
most  highly  of  you." 

"  Does  he  really  ?  "  Ethel  asks.  ''  How 
kind  of  him  !  " 

*'  Oh,  I  suppose  you  dislike  the  poor  man 
just  because  Arthur  does,"  remarks  her  aunt. 
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'*And  you,  Madge,  do  you  share  in  the 
general  feeling  ? " 

"I  really  neither  like  nor  dislike  him,"  Mrs. 
Langton  replies,  and  then  the  subject  drops. 

And  anon,  when  Ethel  and  I  are  alone 
together  at. last,  she  says — 

"  Arthur,  I  have  something  to  tell  you. 
I  tell  it  just  because  you  asked  me  a  ques- 
tion to-day,  and  I  did  not  answer  truly." 

"  You  did  not  answer  truly  ? " 

"No,  dear;  there  are  some  occasions  in 
which  a  woman  is  privileged  to  prevaricate 
with  impunity." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  Well,  madam,  proceed  to 
business." 

"Do  you  remember  meeting  me  in  the 
hall  just  before  dinner  ?  " 

"  Yes,  with  a  flush  on  your  face." 

"  That  flush  was  one  of  annoyance,  Arthur. 
Captain  Tempest  had  just  proposed  to  me." 

"  What !  " 
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"  He  received  his  answer  double-quick," 
she  continues,  placing  her  arms  round  my  neck. 

"  Well,  had  I  hioivn " 

*'  Yes,  dear,  you  would  have  lost  your 
temper,  and  probably  a  serious  altercation 
between  you  two  would  have  been  the 
result.  It  was  my  terror  of  this  which 
made  me  tell  you  that — ahem — fib,  and 
lead  you  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
morning-room." 

"  Oh,  that  was  where  he  spoke,  then  ?  " 

''  Yes ;  did  you  not  see  me  coming  from 
it  as  you  came  down-stairs  ?  He  was  there 
while  you  w^ere  speaking  to  me  in  the  hall. 
And  after  all,  Arthur,  he  was,  of  course, 
entirely  ignorant  of  our  engagement  when 
he  spoke  to  me." 

"Yes,  I  admit  that." 

And  then  we  begin  our  usual  little  talk 
about  the  future — that  heaveuly  future  which 
is  slowly  but  surely  travelling  towards  us  I 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

IN   DUBLIN    CITY. 

November  the  first  finds  me  in  dear  old 
Dublin,  and  seated  enjoying  a  pipe  and  a 
tumbler  of  punch  after  an  early  dinner  in 
the  Shelbourn  Hotel.  Ethel,  Mrs.  Langton, 
and  their  aunt  are  in  Paris,  busy  selecting 
the  trousseau,  and  Jack  is  in  his  home  near 
Brighton  superintending  its  preparation  for 
our  reception.  How  I  long  for  the 
eighteenth  !  Until  that  day  I  shall  not  see 
my  darling  again.  That  day  of  days, 
when  I  meet  her  at  the  altar  of  Killibesf 
Church  !  And  it  is  seventeen  long — ^no, 
slior^t  days  until  then.  Though,  to  be  sure, 
the  shortness  of  November  days  is  balanced 
by  the  length  of  the  nights. 
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Langton  lias  sold  all  his  racers,  and  has 
purchased  a  trio  of  steeplechasers.  They  are 
now  trained  by  Lynd,  at  the  Curragh,  and 
are  entered  for  some  of  the  late  handicaps. 
Good  old  Jack  !  Let's  hope  he  will  have 
luck.  Talking  of  sport,  the  gallant  Captain 
quitted  the  mill  for  England  on  the  day 
following  his  visit  to  Grange  Foyle,  and  the 
failure  of  his  mission  there.  The  assurance 
of  the  beggar,  to  dare  to  propose  to  Ethel — 
my  Ethel  ! 

Poor  Mr.  Murphy  is  no  more.  He  met 
with  a  cruel  fate,  haviug  been  discovered, 
stoned  to  death,  in  a  ditch  some  miles  west 
of  Killibeg.  Who  the  brutes  were  who  did 
him  to  death  will  of  course  never  be  known, 
but  the  police  incline  to  the  belief  that  he 
was  killed  by  some  people  who  thought 
him  mad.  What  nonsense  !  Mr.  Murphy 
mad !  It  is  enough  to  make  his  spirit  come 
forth  and  bark  in  wrath  at  such  a  libel. 
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I  have  been  engaged  with  Mr.  Ennis,  my 
solicitor,  most  of  the  day,  arranging  my 
affairs  ;  and  that  matter  being  off  my  mind, 
I  start  for  London  by  to-morrow  morning's 
mail,  for  /  too  have  to  select  my  trousseau. 
From  London  I  intend  paying  Langton  a 
surprise  visit,  just  to  see  how  matters  are 
progressing  for  our  reception.  Let  me  see 
— what  the  deuce  is  the  name  of  his  place  ? 
Oh,  I  remember  now — "  Pine  wood,  near 
Brighton," — though  "  near  Brighton  "  is  a 
little  vague. 

Seven  o'clock.  Now  what  shall  I  do  with 
myself  between  this  and  bedtime  ?  I'll  have 
a  look  down  the  amusements  column  in  the 
Irish  Times,  Here  we  are.  Gaiety  Theatre, 
Les  Cloches  de  Corneville.  (I  thought  so  ! 
On  my  last  two  visits  to  Dublin  the  self- 
same Opera  was  billed  at  the  Gaiety.  It 
seems  to  be  a  standing  dish.)  Queen's 
Theatre,   Tlie  Black   Flag.     (No,    thanks ; 
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I  bad  the  exquisite  torture  of  witnessing 
that  production  in  London.)  Leinster  Hall, 
Turner's  English  Opera  Company  in  The 
Bohemian  Girl.  (This  horribly  vulgar 
eflfort  of  a  really  refined  composer  seems  to 
be  another  standing  dish  with  a  certain  class 
of  Dublin  audiences.)  Bound  Koom  Eotunda, 
Hamilton  s  Diorama.  (Fancy  sitting  out  a 
Diorama,  on  a  dark  November  night !  And 
yet  as  a  boy  I  visited  Mr.  Hamilton's 
Diorama  wdth  the  most  enthusiastic  delight 
some  tw^enty  times  !  Shows  how  the  w^orld 
vitiates  a  man  s  taste.)  Ancient  Concert 
Eoom,  Dublin  up  to  Date.  (Sort  of  an- 
cient concert,  I  suppose.)  Sun  Music-Hall, 
Grand  Combination  Company  of  Star 
Artistes.  (Names  of  Stars  given  ;  never 
heard  of  one  of  them  before.)  Bijou 
Theatre,  Grand  Combination  Company  of 
Star  Artistes.  (Same  company  as  at  the 
Sun.)      Molesworth    Hall,    Mr.    O Pagan's 
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Readings  from  Shakespeare.  One  night 
only.  (Thank  Heaven  it  is  only  for  one 
night !) 

I  see  how  it  is ;  I  must  witness  Les 
Cloches  de  Corneville  for  the  ninety-ninth 
time.  Well,  it  is  one  of  the  few  modern 
comic  operas  one  can  listen  to  again  and 
again. 

#  #  #  #  # 

Dear  old  Gaiety  pit-stalls  !  What  mem- 
ories you  bring  back  to  me  ! — memories  of 
nights  which  are  never  to  return.  How  the 
ghosts  of  long-vanished  faces  peep  at  me 
from  every  other  corner  !  How  well  do  I 
know  the  favourite  seats  1  There,  on  that 
corner  seat,  just  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
saloon,  I  have  sat  beside  you,  Willie,  scores 
of  times ;  and  now  nought  remains  of  you 
but  the  remembrance  of  your  face,  and  the 
few  fugitive  gems  of  verse  hidden  away  in 
dead  journals.     (Thank  goodness,  the  over- 
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ture  begins  I  I  was  just  about  to  fall  into 
a  fit  of  the  blues.  That  is  the  worst  of 
suddenly  quitting  a  happy  household,  and 
having  no  one  but  yourself  to  talk  to.) 

After  the  Opera  is  over,  as  the  great 
Vance  used  to  sing,  I  proceed  back  towards 
the  Shelbourn,  having  first  turned  into  the 
theatre  bar  just  to  have  a  "  half  one  "  for 
auld  lang  syne. 

I  suppose  it  is  fate  which  makes  me  choose 
the  dark  path  along  by  the  railings  of  St. 
Stephen  s  Park,  instead  of  the  more  cheerful 
sidewalk  flanked  by  clubs  and  shops.  Just 
as  I  have  leisurely  walked  half-way  along 
this  path,  I  come  to  a  seat  upon  which  a 
man  is  resting — a  man  ragged,  and  partly 
drunk  I  can  see,  for  near  the  seat  stands  a 
lamp.  The  instant  my  eyes  rest  on  him  I 
stop  short. 

''  Shaun  !  " 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice  he  springs  up, 
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and  after  gazing  at  me  for  a  second  with 
those  wolfish  eyes,  cries — 

"  God  almighty,  I  have  you  at  last !  " 

And  before  I  have  time  to  think  he  has 
sprung  upon  me,  and  we  are  struggling  on 
the  damp  ground. 

"  You  cursid  villin  !  "  he  keeps  crying,  as 
he  tries  to  get  his  hand  on  my  throat. 
**  You  cursid,  desavin'  villin  !  " 

I  am  fighting  for  dear  life  with  all  my 
might.  Once  let  this  madman's  hand  close 
on  my  throat,  and  he  will  choke  me  to  death. 
He  has  almost  succeeded,  when  he  is  forcibly 
pulled  from  me,  and  on  looking  up,  I  find 
him  struggling  with  two  policemen. 

"  Let  me  out ! "  he  shouts  in  frenzy. 
''  Let  me  out  till  I  kill  that  villin  !  " 

By  this  time  I  have  risen,  and  call  to  the 
police — 

'*  Don't  harm  him  1  He  is  sufi"ering  from 
the  efi"ects  of  drink  !  " 
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*'  You  lie,  you  hound  !  "  he  cries.  "  You 
lie  !  You  ruined  my  Liz,  you  cursid  villin 
— you  !    Oh,  God,  let  me  git  at  him  1 " 

Here  the  police  have  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  holding  him,  and  as  they  struggle  with 
him,  a  small  crowd  collects,  and  an  inspector 
appears  on  the  scene. 

"  Inspector,"  I  say,  "  here  is  my  card,  I 
am  staying  at  the  Shelbourn.  See  that  this 
poor  fellow  is  not  too  roughly  handled.  He 
is  in  delirium  tremens ^ 

"  All  right,  sur,"  says  the  inspector.  *'  He 
will  be  looked  after." 

*'  Very  good." 

And  now  seeing  that  my  presence  only 
helps  to  keep  Shaun  up  to  boiling-point,  I 
leave,  and  am  in  my  room  in  the  Shelbourn 
in  another  five  minutes. 

Poor  devil !  There  is  little  chance  of  his 
finding  Liz  while  he  continues  the  search  for 
whisky.    What  a  strange  effect  drink  has  on 
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men  !    Fancy  Shaun  picking  me,  of  all  men, 
as  the  miner  of  his  sweetheart ! 

What  a  state  my  coat  is  in  !  Never  mind, 
it  must  be  put  away  unbrushed,  for  I  want 
to  get  to  bed  at  once,  having  to  catch  the 
English  mail  in  the  morning. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I    GET    A   STRAIGHT   TIP. 

I  ARRIVED  in  London  three  days  ago,  and 
after  interviewing  my  tailor,  bootmaker, 
hatter,  and  haberdasher,  started  for  Lang- 
ton's  place.  I  reached  there  in  due  time, 
and  found  it  a  very  pretty  spot,  but  I  did 
not  find  Langton.  No ;  that  best  of  hus- 
bands had  suddenly  decided  to  join  the 
best  of  wives  in  Paris.  Confound  it  all ! 
Fancy  all  of  them  being  together,  while  I 
have  to  wander  about  alone.  Never  mind  ; 
there  is  a  good  time  coming,  boys ;  wait  a 
little  longer  ! 

Not  caring  to  journey  back  to  town,  I 
determined  on  coming  here  to  Hastings  for 
a  week,  knowing  that  I  would  not  be  bored 
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by  witnessing  the  pleasure  of  others.  Hast- 
ings in  winter  is  the  most  dull  and  respect- 
able place  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  When 
summer  comes  round  again  it  will  be  the 
'appy  'oliday  resort  of  all  the  fat,  greasy 
Jews  from  Bayswater;  and  all  the  pasty- 
faced,  spindle-shanked  counter-jumpers — 
with  their  gurls — from  Edgware  Road  to 
the  Bank.  But  at  present  Hastings  is 
supremely  dull,  and  immensely  respectable. 
The  Parade  is  only  encumbered  with  a  few 
bath- chairs,  containing  octogenarians  and 
nonogenarians — they  are  "  confirmed  inva- 
lids," and  have  been  so  all  their  lives, 
bless  them  !  There  is  also  a  sprinkling  of 
weak-chested  young  ladies,  who  are  gener- 
ally escorted  by  stout  and  aggressively 
healthy  mammas.  A  few  liverless  Anglo- 
Indians  are  also  to  be  met,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  two.  But  none  of 
these  people  are  noisy,  and  one  never  hears 
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more  than  six  barrel  organs  playing  to- 
gether, which  is  something  to  be  thankful 
for,  when  one  comes  to  recollect  the  frightful 
pandemonium  the  place  becomes  in  the 
summer  months. 

I  have  been  seated  watching  that  very- 
muddy  tide  rising  for  the  last  half-hour,  and 
now  begin  to  think,  with  Prince  Paul's  papa, 
that  I  have  had  about  enough  of  it.  What 
will  I  do  with  myself  for  the  rest  of  the  day  ? 
I  have  it !  I  promised  Ethel  that  I  would 
write  a  poem  while  we  were  parted.  I'll  go 
back  now  to  the  hotel,  and  start  to  work. 

I  am  about  to  rise  from  the  seat,  when  a 
man,  looking  very  much  like  a  groom  out 
of  employment,  accosts  me.  His  clothes, 
from  hat  to  boots,  are  in  such  a  state  of 
antiquity  that  I  fancy  I  can  see  the  moss 
growing  upon  them.  He  holds  in  his  hand 
several  little  slips  of  paper  with  some  words 
written  upon  them  in  pencil. 
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**  Help  a  poor  bloke,  fair  stoney-broke, 
sir,"  he  says,  touching  his  hat. 

"  How  is  it  you  are  stoney-broke  ? "  I 
ask  him. 

"  'Ow,  sir  ?  Went  to  Stoneford  races 
last  month,  with  thirty  quid  in  my  kick, 
an'  dropped  the  bloomin'  lot — straight ! 
Was  all  there,  an'  come  off  jam,  on  the  first 
couple,  an'  then,  blue  me,  should  go  nap  on 
Swiftsure  !  Strike  me  !  an'  'ad  fine  inform- 
ation about  'im  too — thought  it  a  dead  snip, 
an'  down  'e  goes  !  But  Carton's  a  fair 
scorcher — no  kid.  Swiftsure  could  'ave  won 
by  a  street." 

*'  And  who  is  Carton  ?  "  I  inquire. 

"  Why,  the  Captain,  to  be  sure,  sir,  an' 
about  as  'ot  as  they  make  'em.  Was  only  a 
sort  of  secretary  to  old  Mr.  Leigh,  of  Leigh 
Towers,  an'  'anged  if  the  old  bloke  didn't  go 
an'  snuff  it,  an'  leave  'im  the  bloomin'  lot." 

''  Left  Leigh  Towers  to  this  Carton  ? " 
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"  Yes,  sir — strike  me  !  Some  blokes  is 
born  to  luck — no  kid  !  Leigh  Towers  an' 
foive  thousand  quid  a  year  ain't  too  nasty. 
But  'ell  blew  the  bloomin  lot  on  the  gee- 
gees,  sharp  as  'e  is." 

**  Is  he  a  big  racing  man  ? " 

"  No,  sir,  'e  ain't  what  you  might  call  a 
big  owner  ;  but  he  puts  it  down  thick,  an' 
rattles  the  tats  at  his  club.  'E's  a  wrong 
'un — that's  what's  the  matter  with  'im." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  are  a  racing  man 
too  ?  "  I  say  with  a  smile. 

"  Not  me,  sir ! "  he  answers  firmly. 
"  Never  'appened !  I'm  a  hadvertising 
tipster — that's  my  business,  sir.  An'  I've 
'ad  these  yer  pockets  stuffed  with  thick  'uns 
afore  now,  an'  will  agin.  But  you  see,  sir, 
I'm  a  Stoneford  man,  an'  when  I  found 
myself  in  the  old  place  last  month,  I  ran 
loose,  an'  went  in  for  backin'  'em  thick. 
An'  observe  the  result !  " 
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And  with  a  comic  twinkle  in  his  eye,  he 
turns  himself  round  before  me.  I  give  him 
a  shilling,  for  which  the  poor  fellow  seems 
very  grateful. 

"  And  so,  by  backing  your  own  tips  you 
have  come  a  cropper,"  I  say. 

"  No,  no,  sir,"  he  answers  quickly;  "  make 
no  mistake.  If  I  'adn't  gone  in  for  plung- 
ing I'd  'ave  come  off  a  treat.  For  instance, 
I  copped  the  winners  of  the  last  two  events, 
but  'adn't  a  mag  to  play  with.  Of  course 
there  are  wronoj  'uns  among  us,  same  as 
everywhere  else,  from  parsons  downwards. 
But  most  of  us  runs  straio^ht.  Now  look 
at  me,  sir.  I'm  a  Yorkshire  man,  bred  an' 
born  ;  an'  time  out  o'  mind  my  family  'ave 
got  their  livin'  by  ossis.  My  old  father 
was  'ead  man  at  Boxton  training  stables,  an' 
there  /was  too  as  a  nipper  for  three  year, 
till  I  ran  away  to  London,  like  many 
another  bloomin'  crackpot  afore  me.     Well, 
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I  ain't  much  of  a  toff  now,  as  you  can  pipe, 
sir ;  but  that's  nothing.  It'll  all  come  out  in 
the  washing.  I'll  'ave  a  few  thick  'uns  afore 
the  season  is  out.  There  ain't  an  oss  of  any 
note  in  England  but  I  know  the  'ole  form  of 
to  a  pound.  And  there  ain't  a  big  stable 
but  I've  got  a  pal  wot  is  some  way  connected 
with  it." 

"  Do  you  pay  them  ?  " 

"  Not  regular,  sir  ;  some  on  'em  I  sends 
an  odd  'alf  James  to.  Others,  agin,  don't 
want  nothin'  through  knowing  me  as  a 
nipper.  So  you  see,  sir,  if  I  want  to  know 
anything,  I  'ave  the  information  by  post  in 
a  day  or  two.  There's  only  one  thing  as 
blocks  me." 

"  What  is  that  ? "  I  ask. 

''Fakin'  up  the  hadvertisment  for  the 
papers,  sir;  I  'ad  bloomin'  little  schoolin', 
an'  it  fair  knocks  me  writin'  out  the  hadd — 
it  does,  straight !  " 
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''And  do  you  receive  many  replies  to 
your  advertisement  ? " 

"Not  during  the  jumpin,  like  now,  sir. 
But  in  the  swing  o'  the  season,  an'  in  big 
weeks,  like  the  Derby  an  Leger  weeks,  I 
ofen  git  as  many  as  sixty  letters — each  on 
'em  with  a  postal  horder  for  'alf  a  quid. 
For  the  'alf  quid,  I  send  one  wire  each 
mornin'  durin'  the  week,  givin'  four  runners." 

''  And  do  the  four  win  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  he  answers,  smiling,  "  not 
always.  But  at  the  end  of  the  week  my 
clients  are  generally  a  few  quid  to  the  good." 

"  Then  why  on  earth  don't  you  back  your 
owQ  tips  and  make  a  fortune  ? "  I  ask. 

*'  Ah,  there  it  is  again  ! "  he  exclaims. 
''  That's  what  all  the  swells  ask.  Well,  sir, 
I'll  hexplain  wot  fogs  'em.  You  see,  when 
I  goes  down  to  a  meetin',  I  goes  there  a  day 
afore  it  begins.  When  I  finds  myself  there 
I  spends  my  time,  an'  brass  too,  in  foxin'  all 
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I  can  about  the  runners — gettin'  as  much 
of  the  office  as  I  can  about  what's  meant, 
and  what  ain't.  An'  what  with  dodgin' 
about  'ere  an'  there,  lushin'  this  bloke,  an 
tippin'  that,  it  is  near  cockcrow  afore  I  git 
to  bed.  Up  agin,  after  a  few  hours'  doss, 
an  down  on  the  course  to  pick  up  the  very- 
latest.  An'  then  think  of  'avin'  to  write 
hout  p'raps  sixty  wires,  an'  me  no  flier  with 
the  pen  !  An'  then  'ave  to  go,  mebbe,  back 
all  the  way  to  the  local  post-hoffice  to  send 
'em  off!  Then,  when  all  that's  over,  my 
work  begins  agin,  to  find  hout  information 
'bout  next  day's  runnin'.  Why,  sir,  the  last 
race  is  run  afore  I  know  where  I  am." 

"  I  see." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  of  course  me  an'  others  in  my 
line  sometimes  runs  a  bit  loose,  same  as  I 
done  at  Stoneford." 

"  And  how  do  you  manage  to  do  that  ?  " 

"  This  ways,  sir  ;  we  get  it  straight  from 
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the  stable  that  two  long  shots  is  goin'  to  do 
the  trick,  an'  we  back  'em — never,  mind 
you,  unless  they  are  long  shots.  We  do 
'em  in  the  double,  an'  when  it  comes  off,  we 
regularly  skin  the  booky.  Then,  when  we 
handle  the  pieces — p'raps  a  couple  or  three 
'undred  quid — w^e  are  sure  to  do  the  offtaw, 
an'  swim  in  fiz,  an'  then  it's  all  up  with  us  ! 
We  plank  it  thick  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
an'  are  sure  to  be  done  by  a  nose  each  time. 
No,  sir,  a  tipster  must  do  nothin'  but  stick 
to  his  bit." 

"  And  what  has  brought  you  down  to 
this  out-of-the-way  place  ? "  I  inquire. 
^'  There  is  no  racing  here." 

"  No,  sir ;  but  I  padded  the  'oof  from 
London,  just  to  try  an'  find  out  what  the 
Captain  is  up  to.  He  'as  an  'oss  in  trainin' 
for  the  Liverpool  Mammoth  Steeplechase." 

Here  I  regularly  start,  as  a  sudden  thought 
strikes  me. 
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*'  You  call  him  Captain — Captain  what  ?  " 

*'  Why,  Captain  Tempest,  sir  ;  that's  his 
racing  name." 

I  knew  it !  The  man  seems  to  haunt  me  ! 

"And  his  real  name  is  Carton,  you 
say  ? " 

**  Yes,  sir,  Philip  Carton,  of  Leigh  Towers, 
left  'im  by  his  old  employer.  An'  I  'ave 
discovered  something  since  I  came  'ere  too." 

"  What  have  you  discovered  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  the  Captain's  oss — the  Pike 
— is  a  good  'un.  But  I  also  'appen  to  know 
something  else,  sir.  There's  an  oss  trained 
in  Ireland,  an'  strike  me,  if  all  I  'ear  is 
right,  'e  ought  to  win  by  a  street." 

'*  Who  is  his  owner  ? "  I  ask. 

"  Mr.  Langton,  of  Brighton,  sir — a  straight 
runner.    No  hanky-panky  tricks  about  'im  / " 

*'  And  you  think  his  horse  has  a  chance  ?  '* 

'*  I  do  that,  sir !  An'  'ere  is  the  tip — 
I'll  be  chargin'  a  dollar  for  it  shortly." 
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And  he  hands  me  one  of  the  slips  of 
paper.     On  it  is  written  in  pencil — 

Amathaun  for  the  Mammoth. 

"  Oh  ;  so  this  is  the  straight  tip,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  an'  it's  sure  to  start  at  twenties. 
An'  now  I'll  skate.  Much  obliged  for  the 
bob,  sir." 

And  off  he  goes.  Fancy  that  man  know- 
ing more  about  Langton's  horse  than  the 
owner  does  !  I  notice  that  he  gives  a  little 
shiver  as  he  walks  along.  It  has  grown  cold, 
and  a  bitter  wind  comes  from  the  north-east. 
I'll  e'en  wend  my  way  back  to  Ware's  Hotel. 

As  I  walk  I  cannot  help  pondering  over 
the  constant  presence  of  Tempest  in  my 
vicinity.  I  had  no  idea  he  dwelt  here- 
abouts. In  fact,  I  had  no  idea  as  to  where 
he  lived.  But  as  I  am  here  I  will  make  it 
my  business  to  take  a  walk  towards  Leigh 
Towers,  and  have  a  look  at  the  place — from 
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a  distance.  As  I  enter  the  hotel  the  big, 
bluff,  ruddy,  healthy  hall-porter  exclaims — 

"  'Ope  you  enjoyed  your  walk,  sir. 
Glorious  weather,  ain't  it  ? " 

"  Rather  cold,"  I  answer. 

"  Cold,  sir  !  "  he  echoes.  ''  I  like  it  like 
this !  I'm  a  thorough  Englishman,  sir,  an' 
love  the  good  old  winters  !  " 

I  am  glad  he  spoke  thus.  His  words 
have  given  me  an  idea  for  some  verses. 
These  I  must  write  to-night,  and  forward 
with  my  letter  to  Ethel  in  the  morning.  I 
wired  my  address  to  her  when  I  arrived  here, 
and  received  a  dear  letter  next  day.  This  I 
answered,  and  am  sure  to  receive  another 
from  her  either  to-night  or  in  the  morning. 

^  •TT  TP  *  ■vt^ 

As  I  rise  from  the  table  in  my  room  to 
prepare  for  bed  the  clock  chimes  half-past 
twelve.  I  have  been  writing  the  following 
since  eleven  o'clock.     "What  a  time  to  take  ! 
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THE    ENGLISHMAN'S    WELCOME    TO 
WINTER. 

Ho  !  welcome,  hale  and  hoary  king  ! 

Come,  let  me  kiss  your  brawny  hand. 
I  love  to  hear  your  accents  ring 

Their  rugged  music  round  our  land. 
Some  call  you  cruel  as  the  grave, 

And  from  your  presence  flee  afar. 
Yet  who  but  you  hath  made  us  brave 

And  hardy  Britons  what  we  are  1 

False  spring,  with  us,  deals  deep  in  guile. 

Deceit,  fell  treachery,  and  death. 
She  woos  us  with  a  sunny  smile. 

To  kill  us  cold  with  icy  breath ; 
She  tempts  the  timid  buds  to  court 

Disaster  in  the  morning  light, 
And  then,  in  wicked,  wanton  sport, 

Destroys  them  in  the  depth  of  night. 

Our  Summer  comes,  a  devious  dame — 

Now  beaming  bright,  now  frowning  low ; 
Now  gilding  all  the  fields  aflame. 

Now  weeping  tears  of  fancied  woe  ; 
Now  walking  through  the  woodlands,  proud 

Of  b11  her  brood  which  round  her  swarm ; 
Now  hiding,  while  a  thunder-cloud 

Blasts  all  that  brood  in  brutal  storm.       ^ 

When  tawny  Autumn  tinged  with  grey 
Appears,  our  blood  begins  to  race. 
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We  love  the  red  September  day, 

The  moor,  the  stubble,  and  the  chase ! 

We  glory  in  the  boist'rous  breeze 

That  sweeps  the  bright-brown  orchard  round. 

And  throws  the  apples  from  the  trees. 
All  flushed  with  anger,  to  the  ground. 

But  Winter,  you're  chief  lord  of  all 

The  hearts  that  beat  on  England's  shore. 
We  hail  you  when  your  fleecy  pall 

Has  carpeted  the  country  o'er. 
We  hail  you  when  your  bands  of  steel 

Lock  down  our  lakes  and  rivers  fast. 
We  hail  you  when  you  make  us  reel 

Before  your  biting,  bitter  blast. 

So  welcome,  rough-and-ready  king, 

To  this  old  shore  swept  by  the  sea  ! 
The  best  and  bravest  here  will  sing, 

God  hless  your  royal  Majesty  ! 
Let  punies  call  you  cruel — cold. 

And  from  your  presence  flee  afar. 
'Twas  you  who  bred  the  brave,  the  bold. 

The  fearless  Britons  that  we  are  ! 

There,  Ethel  mavourneen  !  I  have  kept 
my  promise.  And  now  to  bed,  to  dream  of 
you — of  you  alone,  my  htart's  delight !  My 
Etheleen  aroon  !     My • 

One  o'clock — lights  out ! 
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CHAPTEE  XL 

I    HELP   A   FELLOW-SWAIN. 

At  breakfast  this  morning  I  asked  the 
waiter  if  there  were  any  letters  for  me,  and 
on  his  saying  no,  I  inquired  when  the  next 
post  was  due. 

"  Next  from  London  will  be  delivered  by 
three,  sir,"  he  answered. 

"Probably  Ethel's  letter  will  arrive  by 
that  post,"  1  thought.  *'  Of  course  it  must 
come  via  London." 

I  loafed  about  the  beach  until  two,  and 
then  returned  for  luncheon,  and  am  now 
seated  smoking  my  sixth  cigarette.  I  am 
beginning  to  grow  impatient,  so  will  go 
down  to  the  bar,  and  await  the  coming 
postman  there. 
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One  half  of  Ware's  bar  is  semi-public, 
and  does  a  brisk  business  in  "  counter- 
lunches"  from  one  till  three.  It  being 
within  ten  minutes  of  the  latter  hour  now, 
business  is  slack,  and  the  lunch-counter  is 
only  graced  by  four  individuals,  who  are 
chaffing,  after  their  kind,  the  tow-headed, 
wasp-waisted,  bright-eyed,  and  powdered 
barmaid.  How  is  it  that  the  English  bar- 
lounger  always  and  ever  mistakes  clumsy 
double  entendre  for  wit  ?  His  talk  is 
generally  almost  as  poisonous  as  the  cigar 
he  insists  on  puffing  in  the  barmaid's  face. 

Thank  Heaven,  these  four  mashers  are 
"  outsiders,"  and  consequently  refrain  from 
venturing  into  the  inner  circle — the  private 
bar.  In  this  private  bar  I  am  safe  from 
their  company,  though,  alas  !  not  from  their 
voices.  At  one  end  of  it  is  a  low  counter, 
with  a  desk  in  its  centre ;  and  behind  this 
desk  sits  the  hotel  book-keeper.     He  is  a 
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broad-shouldered,  curly-headed  young  fellow, 
with  smooth  cheeks  and  firm  mouth.  This 
mouth  is  compressed  tightly  as  he  listens  to 
the  "chaff"  in  the  outer  bar.  Ah!  how 
well  do  I  guess  what's  the  matter !  He 
loves — really  loves — that  young  lump  of 
vanity  with  the  tow  hair.  He  is  the  only 
man  of  her  acquaintance  whose  love  for  her 
is  pure — who  would  dream  of  making  her  his 
wife.  And  yet,  he  is  the  last  man  she  ever 
bestows  a  passing  thought  upon.  Such  is  life 
— in  a  bar.  As  I  watch  him,  I  try  to  think 
how  I  would  feel  had  I  to  sit  at  a  desk  all 
day,  and  make  out  accounts,  while  Ethel  was 
being  chaffed  by  a  lot  of  filthy  cads.  The 
thought  makes  me  pity  the  poor  young  fellow. 
"  How  does  that  girl  endure  those  vulgar 
fools  ?  "  I  say  to  him. 

He  looks  at  me,  then  smiles,  and  answers — 
"Oh,  she  is  used  to  it,  sir — and  seems  to 
like  it." 
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'*  Well,  she  cannot  be  in  love  with  any  of 
them,"  I  continue.  "  If  she  was,  she  would 
be  very  much  oflfended  at  some  of  their 
remarks." 

He  does  not  answer  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  says — 

''  Perhaps  you  are  right,  sir." 

"  What  sort  of  a  girl  is  she  ? "  I  now  ask. 
'*  What  are  her  tastes  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  he  replies,  with 
another  smile,  and  a  half-formed  sigh.  "  She 
don't  appear  to  have  any  particular  taste  for 
anything." 

"  Is  she  fond  of  reading  ?  " 

"  Not  what  I'd  call  fond  of  it,  sir  ;  she  reads 
a  bit  now  and  again,  when  the  bar  is  empty, 
and  no  one  but  me  to  talk  to.  Tit- Bits  and 
the  Referee  seem  to  be  her  favourites." 

"  Does  she  like  poetry  ?  " 

"She  appears  to  like  some  poetry  well 
enough  ! "  he  answers  with  a  slight  frown. 
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"  Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  some 
poetry  ?  "  I  ask. 

"  Oh,  poetry  written  by  some  of  her  ad- 
mirers," he  goes  on,  with  a  little  flush  of 
anger.  ''  One  of  her  mashers,  as  she  calls 
them,  wrote  her  some  verses,  about  herself, 
last  month,  and  she  never  stopped  reading 
them,  and  showing  them  to  everybody  for 
a  week  ! "     Here  his  eyes  flash. 

"  What  were  the  verses  like  ?  Were  they 
good  ? " 

"  Good,  sir  !  The  greatest  rot  you  ever 
saw  !  I  told  her  I'd  write  better  myself !  " 
Here  he  is  forced  to  laugh  at  the  remem- 
brance of  his  own  audacity. 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  could,"  I  say. 

"  What,  me  !  "  he  exclaims.  ''  Not  to 
save  my  life,  sir." 

"  But  look  here,  now,"  I  urge.  ''  Wouldn't 
it  be  a  rare  surprise  to  her  if  you  handed 
her  a  copy  of  glowing  verses,  in  your  own 
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handwriting,  and  all  about  her  beautiful 
self?" 

**  Ah,  yes,  sir,"  he  answers,  with  a  smile 
and  a  sign,  *'  if  I  could  J' 

"  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  I  con- 
tinue. "  I'm  a  bit  of  a  poet,  and — ^just  for 
a  lark,  you  know — I'll  write  some  verses, 
and  give  them  to  you,  and  you  can  copy 
them  out,  and  hand  them  to  her  as  your 
own.     What's  her  name  ? " 

"  Alice  Grey,"  he  answers,  with  a  flush. 

*'  Well,  I'll  write  them  to-night,  and " 

"  Halloo,  Dolan  !  " 

How  I  know  the  sound  of  that  voice  ! 
Turning,  I  say — 

*' What,  you,  Tempest!" 

"  At  your  service,  as  usual,"  he  replies, 
with  the  old  grin.  "  How  comes  it  I  find 
you  here — eh  ? "  and  he  sits  down  beside 
me. 

"  I  am  staying  here  for  a  few  days,"  I  tell 
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him.  "  Wanted  a  little  quietude,  just  as 
you  wanted  it,  and  found  it,  at  the  mill." 

''  Quite  so,  dear  boy.  How  are  all  the 
Grange  Foyle  folk  ?  " 

"  They  are  all  well,  and  are  at  present  in 
Paris." 

At  this  moment  a  letter  is  brought  me 
by  the  hall-porter.  It  is  from  Ethel,  and 
the  name  of  the  hotel  she  is  staying  at  in 
Paris  is  stamped  in  blue  on  the  envelope. 
Tempest's  quick  eyes  see  this,  but  that  is  all 
they  do  see,  for  I  place  the  letter  in  my 
pocket  unopened,  and  rising,  say — 

"  I  have  letters  to  write." 

"  Well,  my  dear  boy,  go  by  all  means  and 
write  them,"  is  Tempest's  advice — an  advice 
which  I  take. 

When  I  reach  my  own  room,  how  eagerly 
do  I  open  that  precious  letter  !  That  dear 
delightful  letter  !  One  paragraph  especially 
fills  me  with  joy.     It  is  as  follows — 
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'*  We  will  he  leaving  for  home  in  a  few 
days,  thank  goodness !  and  will  of  course 
loass  through  London.  I  shall  let  you  knoiv 
beforehand  at  what  hour  ive  will  he  at 
Charing  Cross.  You  he  there.  I  ivill 
coax  the  others  into  staying  a  day  in  toivn." 

You  darling  !  I  will  be  there — all  there  ! 
Now  to  write  you  a  long  letter,  and  post 
it,  together  with  the  verses. 

TV  ^  •??-  -Tp  "Tr 

When  I  return  from  posting  the  letter  I 
look  into  the  private  bar,  and  find  that 
Tempest  is  absent.  Entering,  I  say  to  the 
book-keeper — 

"  Does  Captain  Tempest  often  stay  here  ? " 

"  Mr.  Carton,  you  mean,  sir,"  he  answers. 
"  No,  he  has  never  remained  here  overnight 
before.  But  he  generally  lunches  or  dines 
here  when  he  comes  into  Hastings  from 
Leigh  Towers.'' 

"  And  does  he  remain  here  to-night  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  sir  ;  he  has  engaged  a  room,  and 
has  sent  his  dog-cart  home." 

"  What  the  deuce  has  he  done  that  for  ? " 
I  ask,  half  to  myself. 

*'  Don't  know  at  all,  sir,"  says  the  book- 
keeper. "  But  he  was  always  a  curious  sort 
of  man  !  " 

"  And  is  there  no  train  he  could  travel 
by  from  Leigh  Towers  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  sir  !  The  railway  doesn't 
run  near  it  at  all.  Why,  the  nearest  post- 
office  is  three  miles  away — at  Exton." 

"  And  how  far  is  Leigh  Towers  from 
Hastings  ?  " 

"  Eight  miles,  sir,  along  one  of  the  worst 
roads  in  Eng-land." 

"  And  is  Exton  a  town  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,  sir — a  mere  village." 

As  I  turn  to  leave  the  bar  he  says — 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir — you  won't  forget  the 
verses  ? " 
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"  Never  fear/'  I  answer  ;  *'  you  shall  have 
them  to-night.     What's  this  her  name  is  ?  " 

'*  Alice,  sir." 

"  All  right." 

When  night  comes  on,  and  I  sit  over  my 
solitary  dessert,  I  begin  thinking  of  my 
promised  verses.  Bat  I  fear  that  the  post- 
prandial period  is  not  the  time  for  wooing 
the  muses.  And  yet  I  must  write  some- 
thing for  the  poor  devil !  If  I  could  only 
spur  up  my  languid  Pegasus  !  But  he  has 
dined,  and  prefers  resting.  Well,  I  will 
give  him  another  half-hour's  respite 

The  verses  must  be  "  smart  "  in  style — 
nothing  philosophical  or  ''  fine "  about 
them.  What  model  shall  I  select  ?  I  have 
it !  I  remember  once  reading  a  couple  of 
verses  in  a  Dublin  paper  called  Pat — they 
were  written  to  some  little  burlesque  actress, 
I  think,  and  the  jingle  of  the  rhyme  struck 
my  fancy.    I  remember  a  couple  of  the  lines. 
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and  will  just  follow  their  Don  Juanesque 
metre. 

Going  to  the  writing-table,  I  start  and 
finish  the  following — 

LINES   TO    LITTLE    ALICE. 

An  Alice  brighter  than  the  brightest  glass 
Of  amber  Burton,  or  cool  lemonade. 

An  Alice  sparklinger  than  sparkling  Bass ; 
A  pretty,  piquant,  pouting  little  maid. 

A  rose-lipped,  luscious,  liliacious  lass. 

For  man  to  kiss^— if  man  were  not  afraid  ! 

An  Alice  sweeter  than  the  sweetest  air, 

An  Alice  born  to  banish  brooding  care. 

A  tempting  Alice,  tinted  pink-and-white, 

With   slender  waist,  just   made   for   man   to 
squeeze. 

A  little,  wicked,  winning,  witching  sight  ! 

Soft  eyes  that  melt,  and  saucy  words  that  tease. 

A  dear,  delicious  armful  of  delight ! 

Who  conquers  hearts  with  easiest  of  ease. 

A  dimpled,  darling  Alice,  for  whose  sake 

A  fellow's  heart  might  well  give  way — or  break. 

There,    that   ought    to  suit.       I   wonder 
how  the  other  Alice — the  maid  of  the  mill 
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— would  appreciate  the  lines  were  they 
addressed  to  her  ?  I  expect  she  would  not 
crown  the  poet.  However,  I  think  they 
will  please  the  young  person  whom  they  are 
intended  for. 

When  I  go  down  with  the  paper  to  the 
private  bar  I  find  Tempest  there. 

"  Oh,  there  you  are ! "  he  exclaims. 
*'  What  say  you  to  a  game  of  billiards  ? " 

"I  say  no,"  I  answer.  **  I  never  could 
keep  awake  over  a  game."  Then  going 
over  to  the  book-keeper  I  say,  *'  There  you 
are,  old  chappie — copy  them  out  yourself, 
you  know."     And  I  hand  him  the  verses. 

*'  Oh,  thank  you  very  much,  sir !  "  he 
answers,  flushing  deeply. 

And  I  sit  for  a  while  enjoying  his  happy 
face  while  he  reads  them,  though  I  pretend 
to  be  occupied  in  talking  to  Tempest.  He 
sees  that  happy  face  also.  But  he  sees 
everything  with  those  restless  eyes. 
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"  By  the  way,  Tempest,"  I  say  presently, 
"  I  hear  your  horse,  the  Pike,  is  going  to 
try  and  win  in  Liverpool." 

*'  Where  did  you  hear  that  ?  "  he  asks, 
evidently  surprised. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  where  I  heard  it ;  but 
I  don't  think  your  horse  loill  win.  Lang- 
ton's  horse  will  have  a  look  in." 

"  Ah  !  "  he  says  ;  *'  Langton's  horse — eh  ? 
Are  you  going  to  back  it  ?  Land  another 
couple  of  thousand,  as  it  were  ?  " 

This  nettles  me,  and  I  answer — 

'*  No,  not  a  couple  of  thousand  this  time, 
but  somethinoj  near  ten  thousand." 

He  knows  as  well  as  I  do  myself  that  I  am 
only  chaffing,  but  he  pretends  to  believe  me. 

"  Goodness  gracious  me  !  "  he  exclaims. 
"  Actually  going  to  win  ten  thousand  \ 
Why,  you  must  put  down  a  nice  sum  to 
stand  to  win  that !  Have  you  married  an 
heiress? " 

VOL.  II.  K 
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This  is  his  first  cut  regarding  my  forth- 
coming marriage.  He  has  heard  of  it  at 
length ! 

"No,"  I  answer;  *'I  have  not  married  an 
heiress — yet." 

Here  some  one  calls  the  book-keeper,  and 
he  rises  hastily,  and  slipping  the  precious 
verses  between  the  leaves  of  one  of  the 
account-books,  goes  out. 

After  a  while  I  rise,  and  telling  Tempest 
I  intend  going  to  bed,  bid  him  good-night, 
and  leave  him  alone  in  the  bar. 

''  Wonder  what  the  deuce  that  man  is 
stopping  here  for  ? "  I  think  as  I  go  up- 
stairs. "  He  has  some  reason — some  deep 
reason.     Will  time  tell  it  ? " 

A  bright  fire  burns  in  my  bedroom,  which 
is  some  comfort ;  the  cold  during  the  last 
few  hours  has  made  itself  felt. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

LOST    IN   THE    SNOW. 

After  breakfast  this  morning  I  make  up 
my  mind  for  a  good  long  walk,  the  sight  of 
the  sea  from  the  window  telling  me  that 
the  breeze  is  rather  too  strong  for  loafing 
about  the  beach.  But  where  shall  I  walk 
to  ?  I  have  it !  There  is  a  fox-hunt 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Exton  to-day 
— I'll  walk  the  ^ye  miles  to  that  village, 
and  probably  see  some  of  the  sport  e^i 
route.  I  should  like  to  see  that  Exton 
fox,  for  I  have  been  informed  that  he  has 
been  regularly  hunted  for  the  past  seven 
seasons.  I  can  lunch  at  the  village  inn — if 
only  on  bread  and  cheese — and  then  walk 
back  to  Hastings. 
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On  my  way  out  I  look  into  the  private 
bar,  and  say  to  the  book-keeper — 

*as  that  all  right?" 

*'No,  sir/'  he  answers,  looking  very 
miserable.     **  I've   lost   them  ! " 

'•'  Lost  them  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir — lost  them.  I  was  certain  I 
placed  them  in  this  book  here,  when  I  was 
called  away  by  the  governor  last  night,  and 
when  I  returned  they  were  gone  ! " 

*'Why,  I  saw  you  myself  placing  them 
between  the  leaves  of  one  of  the  books,"  I 
say.  **  Have  a  good  look,  and  if  you 
cannot  find  them,  I'll  try  and  re-write  them 
when  I  return." 

*'  Oh,  thank  you  so  much,  sir,"  he 
answers ;    and   so    I   leave   him. 

Out  I  go,  to  find  the  north-east  wind 
terribly  bitter ;  so  I  put  on  a  sharp  stride, 
and  soon  leave  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  and 
Bo  Peep  behind  me.     Then  comes  a  net- 
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work  of  tidal  canals,  crossed  by  wooden 
bridges,  and  then  a  road.  About  two 
miles  along,  a  narrow  branch  of  this  road 
stretches  off  to  the  right,  and  a  sign-post 
at  the  corner  bears  the  words,  "  To  Exton — 
THREE  MILES."  Accordingly,  up  this  route 
I  travel.  After  a  while  the  hedges  on  either 
side  gradually  grow  lower  and  lower,  and 
eventually  disappear,  leaving  no  boundary  to 
the  path  but  two  deep  ditches.  What  a  nice 
road  to  travel  on  a  dark  night !  The  com- 
bined influence  of  the  uneven  ground  and 
the  bitter  wind  succeed  in  completely  fag- 
ging me  by  the  time  I  reach  Exton,  and  I  am 
anything  but  sorry  when  I  come  to  the  Three 
Horseshoes,  the  bar-room  of  which  I  enter, 
and  drawing  a  chair  close  to  the  fire,  call  for 
a  glass  of  brandy — hot.  When  the  moon- 
faced landlady  brings  it  to  me  she  remarks — 
"  We're  a-goin'  to  'ave  a  'eavy  fall  of 
snow,  sir." 
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*'  I  think  you  are  right/'  I  say.  '*  It  will 
not  do  the  hunting  much  good.  By  the 
way,  where  are  they  hunting  to-day  ? " 

''Don't  know  at  all,  sir,"  she  answers. 
"The  meet  was  near  Mr.  Carton's  place, 
Leigh  Towers,  'bout  three  miles  from  'ere." 

*'  Oh,  yes,  Leigh  Towers  is  near  here,  of 
course  !     It's  a  fine  place,  I  suppose." 

"  That  it  is,  sir  !  "  she  declares  ;  "  though 
'e  don't  spend  much  of  his  time  in  it.     'E's 
all  for  London,  an'  gam'lin  ." 
'    *'  Ah,  he  won't  have  Leigh  Towers  long  in 
his  possession  if  he  goes  in  much  for  that ! " 

"  You're  right,  sir— there  ain't  a  bank  in 
Hingland  as  'ill  stand  the  cards.  An'  they 
do  say  as  Leigh  Towers  don't  rightly  belong 
to  Mr.  Carton  at  all." 

*'  Indeed  !  " 

*'  No,  sir  ;  it  is  told  that  the  old  man  made 
a  will  in  his  niece's  favour,  and  it  was  stole." 

''  Stolen  !  " 
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"  Yes,  sir ;  an " 

Here  a  customer  comes  to  the  bar,  and 
the  landlady  leaves  me.  I  look  at  my 
watch — half-past  eleven.  Just  time  for  a 
stroll  in  the  direction  of  Leigh  Towers — 
which  I  am  determined  on  having  a  look  at 
— and  then  back  here  for  a  light — or  heavy 
lunch. 

When  I  leave  the  inn  I  find  that  the  day 
has  grown  darker,  thanks  to  a  lowering  sky, 
while  the  wind  has  increased  in  strength 
and  bitterness.  The  road  leading  towards 
Leigh  Towers  is  even  rougher  than  that 
between  Hastings  and  Exton,  and  to  make 
matters  worse,  I  have  just  got  half-way  on 
my  journey,  when  the  first  straggling  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  Snow  King  appears,  to  be 
quickly  followed  by  his  majesty  and  all  his 
court.  Soon  the  storm  is  at  its  height,  and 
I  have  wheeled  round  so  often  to  avoid  an 
extra  volley  of  flakes,  that  I  do  not  know 
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in  which  direction  I  am  walking.  So  thick 
come  the  flakes,  that  I  cannot  see  a  yard 
before  me.  All  at  once  the  fell  truth 
flashes  upon  me — I  am  lost  in  the  snow  ! 
Great  Heavens !  suppose  the  storm  lasts 
for  any  time !  If  it  does  I  am  doomed ! 
Bracing   myself,  and   with   tightened   lips, 

I   push   boldly   on Where    am    I 

going  ?  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  walk- 
ing directly  forward,  or  in  a  circle,  as 
people  sometimes  do   when  lost  in   a   fog. 

Now   I    am   plunging    through    a 

drift.     What   if  I    should  walk  into  some 

pond,    or  river  ? Still    do    I   keep 

walking,  walking,  walking,  though  my  feet 
and   hands   are   perfectly  numb — I    cannot 

feel  the   ground   I   am  walking  on 

Oh,  I  will  call  for  help.  "  Help  !  Help  ! 
Help  !  "  No  one  could  hear  me  ;  my  voice 
has  become  weak  as  a  child's.  Even  were 
it  strong  and  lusty,  the  falling  snow  would 
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deaden  the  sound  ere  it  travelled  thirty- 
yards 

It   must  be  growing  late,  and   I  feel  so 

tired    and    sleepy Oh,    I    must   lie 

down   to   sleep ! What's    this  ? — I 

have  leant  against  a  gateway,  and  it  has 
swung  back  a  few  inches,  the  snow  re- 
tarding it  from  opening  wider.  I  press  my 
back  against  it — move  it  further,  and  then 
enter  a  narrow  path,  with  a  wall  of  snow 
each  side.  Along  it  do  I  walk,  and  pre- 
sently find  myself  within  a  porch.  Thank 
Heaven !   I   can   lie    down   here  and    sleep 

in  peace  ! 

***** 

I  open  my  eyes  ;  a  face  is  bending  over 
mine.  '^  Alice  !  "  I  mutter,  and  then  all  is 
blank  again.  No,  not  all  blank.  I  become 
conscious  enough  now  and  again  to  discern 
that  I  am  in  bed,  that  a  fire  is  burning  in 
the  room,  and  that  a  dark-eyed  young  man 
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sits  at  a  table.  Sometimes  it  is  an  elderly- 
gentleman  with  a  grey  moustache  who  sits 
there  ;  and  once  or  twice  I  see  the  form  of 
Alice  bending  over  me.  But  all  this  is 
only   as   a    dream.      My   feet,    head,    and 

hands  seem  burning 

*  #  *  *  ^ 

There  sits  that  dark  man  again 

he  stands  beside  me  now,  and  is  speaking. 
I  do  not  know  what  he  is  saying. 

"  Ethel ! "  I  mutter. 

He  speaks  again,  and  places  a  glass  con- 
taining some  liquid  to  my  lips.  I  drink  its 
contents,  but  cannot  tell  what  I  drink ;  it 
is  tasteless. 

"  Ethel !  "  I  call. 

He  speaks  again,  but  I  know  not  what  he 
says.     I  will  sleep  at 

"  Where  is  Ethel  ?  .  .  .  .  You,  Tempest ! 
Your  horse  won't  win Ethel  !  "  .  .  . 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

IS    IT   ALL    A   DREAM  ? 

When  I  awake  this  mornino;  with  a  clear 
head,  and  free  from  all  pain,  it  is  to  find 
myself  lying  in  a  cheerful  little  room,  while 
an  elderly  military-looking  man  is  engaged 
in  pouring  something  into  a  steaming  bowl 
at  a  side  table. 

^'  Where  am  I  ?  "  is  my  first  question. 

'*  With  friends,"  answers  the  stranger, 
smiling. 

"  Friends  ?  Oh,  I  remember  the  face  of 
Alice  !     This  is  her  home." 

"  Alice  ?  "  echoes  the  stranger  ;  and  then 
a  sudden  light  comes  to  his  eyes.  "  Oh, 
yes,"  he  continues,  '*  this  is  her  home.  Now 
just  drink  this,  and  don't  forget  to  finish  it." 
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As  he  walks  towards  the  bed  with  the 
bowl,  I  notice  that  he  is  very  lame,  and  uses 
a  stick.  I  drink  the  warm  potion,  which 
tastes  as  if  consistent  of  brandy,  eggs,  and 
beef-tea. 

"  Oh,  that's  very  nice  !  '*  I  say. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  he  answers. 
"  How  providential  your  finding  your  way 
to  our  door !  " 

"  Yes,  indeed !  I  remember  gaining  the 
porch,  and  then  all  is  blank." 

"  Ah  !  it  was  by  the  merest  chance  you 
were  discovered  in  time,  Mr.  Dolan — you 
see  I  know  your  name.  My  daughter 
fancied  she  heard  a  moan,  and  said  so  to 
Dr.  Gardner  and  myself.  Then  we  all 
listened,  but  the  moan  was  not  repeated, 
and  so  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was 
mistaken.  But  just  to  satisfy  herself  com- 
pletely, she  went  and  opened  the  door " 

"  And  beheld  me  lying  at  her  feet." 
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"  Exactly.  Luckily  Dr.  Gardner  was  here, 
so  we  quickly  had  you  iu  bed,  and,  as  you 
see,  succeeded  in  bringing  you  through." 

"  For  which  I  owe  you  all  more  thanks 
than  I  well  know  how  to  express.  But  tell 
me — how  long  have  I  been  lying  here  ? " 

"Three  days." 

'*  Three  days  ! "  I  exclaim,  trying  to  sit  up 
in  the  bed,  but  finding  myself  too  weak  for 
the  feat. 

"You  must  keep  yourself  quiet  for  a  little 
while  longer,"  says  the  stranger  with  a 
grave  smile. 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  don't  under- 
stand," I  tell  him.  **  I  should  be  in  London, 
perhaps  to-day." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Dolan,  do  you  know  what 
you  are  saying  ?  "  he  inquires.  "  Why,  you 
have  only  just  escaped  from  the  jaws  of 
death.  You  will  not  be  able  to  leave  the 
house  for  at  least  another  week.'' 
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**  Another  week  !  "  I  cry. 

"  At  the  very  least.  And  if  you  were 
strong  and  lusty,  you  could  not  get  to 
London  now." 

''Why?" 

''  Because  the  roads  to  Hastings  are 
impassable.  There  has  not  been  such  a  fall 
of  snow  in  the  district  for  twenty  years. 
You  could  no  more  travel  over  the  road  to 
Hastings  than  you  could  cross  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  the  early  spring.  Why,  it  is 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  we  have  managed 
to  procure  provisions  from  Ex  ton.  We  are 
living  in  a  state  of  siege." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?"  I  ask.  "  There 
are  letters  awaiting  me  in  my  Hastings  hotel 
— I  know  there  are  !  One  letter  especially 
should  be  answered  at  once.  Good  Heavens  I 
sir,  is  there  no  way  of  getting  there  ?  " 

He  looks  at  me  closely  for  a  second,  and 
evidently   sees   that   I   am   suffering  great 
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anxiety.     This  state  of  mind  in  my  present 
condition  is  dangerous. 

*'Mr.  Dolan,"  he  says  gravely,  "if  you 
want  to  leave  that  bed  alive,  to  see  those 
whom  you  love  again,  you  must  think  no  more 
of  letters  or  anything  else  for  the  present." 

At  this  moment  that  dark  young  fellow, 
whose  face  I  remember,  enters. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Dolan,  how  are  you  this 
morning  ? "  he  asks  cheerily. 

"  Very  much  better,  thank  you,"  I  reply. 
''  You  are  Dr.  Gardner  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  says,  laughing.  ''  Was  it  my 
very  professional  air  that  told  you  ?  " 

*'  No,  indeed,"  I  tell  him.     "  I  guessed  it." 

"  Mr.  Dolan  is  worrying  himself  about 
some  letters  which  he  expects  are  lying  in 
Hastings,"  says  the  grey  stranger. 

"  There  is  not  the  slightest  use  in  that," 
answers  the  doctor.  "  There  is  no  chance  of 
reaching  there  at  present." 
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**  That's  what  I  have  been  telling  him," 
continues  the  other. 

"  But  could  they  not  be  telegraphed  for  ? " 
I  ask.  "  You  see,  nobody  knows  what  has 
become  of  me." 

"  That  cannot  be  helped,"  answers  the 
doctor.  "It  is  not  your  fault.  However, 
the  telegraph  wire  between  Exton  and 
Hastings  will  be  set  going  again  in  a  couple 
of  days,  I  expect." 

*'  Set  going  again  ? "  I  inquire.  **  Why, 
has  it  been  injured  ? " 

"  Eather  !  "  answers  the  doctor.  *'  It  is 
broken — clean  broken,  in  three  places.  Even 
if  it  were  in  working  order,  they  could  not 
forward  your  letters  from  Hastings." 

Presently  the  grey  gentleman  leaves  us, 
and  I  say — 

"  I  am  very  uneasy  about  one  certain 
person  not  hearing  from  me." 

''Well,   Mr.    Dolau,    listen    to    me,"  he 
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answers.  ''  You  have  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  from  death,  and  are  still  very  weak. 
Now,  as  long  as  you  continue  brooding  over 
letters,  or  anything  else,  you  will  not  get 
strong.  All  your  worry  is  useless.  A  thaw 
may  set  in  any  moment — the  glass  tells  me 
that — and  then  you  can  return  to  Hastings, 
if  you  are  strong  enough.  But  strong 
enough  you  will  never  be  while  you  worry 
yourself.'' 

He  is  right  ;  I  can  feel  myself  growing 
weaker  since  I  began  talking.  How  if  I 
should  not  be  able  to  travel  to  Ireland  for 
my  wedding  ?     I  must  cease  to  think. 

''Yes,  doctor,  I  see  you  are  right,"  T 
say. 

"  Of  course  I  am,  Mr.  Dolan,"  he  answers. 
**  Now  just  follow  my  advice,  and  I  will 
have  you  down-stairs  in  two  days.  Mean- 
time, the  instant  the  wire  is  mended  I  will 
telegraph  to  Hastings  for  your  letters,  which 

VOL.  II.  L 
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will  be  forwarded  the  instant  the  road  is 
open.  By  the  way,  where  am  I  to  send 
to  ?  " 

"  Ware's  Hotel ;  and  if  you  give  me  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil,  I  will  draft  out 
a  telegram  which  I  w^ant  to  send  to  Ireland." 

He  brings  me  pencil  and  paper,  and  a 
small  tray  for  a  desk. 

"  Now,  what  is  the  name  of  this  house  ?  " 

He  smiles  as  he  answers,  "  Ivy  Cottage." 

"  Why  do  you  smile  VI  ask. 

"  I'll  tell  you  presently,"  he  says.  "  Go 
on  with  the  telegram." 

And  I  write  out  the  following — 

From  A.  Dolan,  To  Miss  E.  Foyle, 

Ivy  Cottage,  Grange  Foyle, 

Exton,  near  Hastings,  Near  Ballyhoyle, 

England.  Ireland. 

Severe  cold  detains  me  here.  Was  caught 
in  snow-storm.  So  sorry  at  not  being  able 
to  meet  you  at  Charing  Cross.  Will  reach 
the  mill  on  seventeenth.      Wire  or  write. 
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This  I  hand  to  the  doctor,  who  folds  it 
and  places  it  in  his  pocket. 

"All  right!"  he  says.  "This  will  go 
with  the  other.  You  are  somewhat  relieved 
in  mind  now." 

"  Oh,  I  am  /  "  I  answer. 

"  I  thought  so,"  he  continues ;  "  and  that's 
w^hat  made  me  smile  just  now." 

"How?" 

"  Why,  your  request  to  know  the  name  of 
this  cottage  was  the  first  indication  of  your 
taking  any  interest  in  your  surroundings." 

His  words  make  me  laugh,  and  I  say — 

"  What  an  ungrateful  wretch  you  all 
must  think  me  !  Tell  me,  who  is  the  grey 
gentleman  ? " 

"  Colonel  Lawrence — Minnie's  father." 

"And  who  is  Minnie  ?  " 

"  Minnie  is  the  lady  whom  you  knew  at 
the  Tolka  Mill  by  the  name  of  Alice." 

"  Ah  ! "  I  say.    "  Do  you  know,  something 
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always  told  me  she  was  not  wliat  she  seemed 
— or  rather,  what  she  tried  to  appear. 
Her  sudden  departure  from  the  mill  quite 
mystified  us  all." 

*'  I  am  sure  of  that,"  he  says.  *'  It  must 
have  appeared  very  strange." 

"  It  did.  And  when  I  was  informed  that 
Watts  was  a  detective,  the  mystery  became 
deeper." 

He  looks  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then 
asks — 

*'  How  did  you  discover  Watts  to  be  a 
detective  ?  He  promised  faithfully  never  to 
mention  anything  of  the  matter." 

"  Oh,  he  did  not  tell  me  ;  I  heard  it  first 
in  a  very  roundabout  way.  He  was  seen  at 
the  Ballyboyle  station  with  Alice  by  one  of 
the  local  police,  who  knew  him." 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  that  accounts  for  it.  However, 
it  does  not  matter  much,  only  we  would 
have  preferred  the  matter  to  have  remained 
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a  mystery,  though  Minnie  will  be  sure  to 
tell  you  all  about  it." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her  very  much,"  I  say. 

*'So  you  shall  presently.  But  just  try 
and  have  another  sleejD." 

"  Very  well." 

And  presently  the  doctor  leaves  me. 

Yes,  I  will  sleep,  and  avoid  all  thinking. 
The  knowledge  that  Ethel  will  soon  receive 
my  telegram  has  set  my  mind  somewhat  at 
rest.  Even  if  she  has  not  arrived  by  the 
time  it  gets  there,  it  will  be  awaiting  her 
when  she  does  arrive.  Think  of  my  being 
found  by  Alice,  when  just  at  the  point  of 
death  !     Can  it  be  all  a  dream  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

WHO    STOLE    IT  ? 

I  AM  "  down-stairs  "  a  day  sooner  than  I 
expected,  the  doctor  on  seeing  me  this 
morning  having  decided  that  I  was  strong 
enough  to  leave  my  bed.  The  doctor  is  a 
capital  young  fellow,  and  is  a  boarder  here 
with  the  Colonel  and  Alice — no,  Minnie  I 
must  call  her  now.  By  the  way,  she  will 
soon  be  the  doctor's  wife,  and  a  very  pretty 
wife  he  will  have. 

I  am  seated  in  a  low-ceilinged,  oak- 
panelled  parlour,  before  a  blazing  fire. 
Out  through  the  windows  I  behold  a  cold, 
bleak  sky  frowning  down  upon  a  white 
world.  No  sign  of  a  thaw  yet,  but,  thank 
goodness  !  the  telegraph  w^ire  will  be  soon 
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in  working  order.  Minnie,  who  has  just 
entered  the  room,  comes  and  sits  opposite 
to  me,  and  says — 

*'  I  suppose,  Mr.  Dolan,  you  have  often 
wondered  what — what  business  called  me 
away  so  suddenly  from  the  mill  ?  I  mean 
ere  you  heard  of  my — arrest." 

*'  Yes,"  I  answer,  "  I  was  completely 
mystified.  What  was  the  reason  of  it  all  ? 
Can  I  know  ?  " 

**ril  tell  you  all,"  she  begins  after  a 
moment.  '*My  late  grand-uncle  never 
forgave  my  father  —  who  was  his  only 
nephew — for  marrying  against  his  wishes, 
and  accordingly — the  estate  not  beiug  en- 
tailed— disinherited  him.  Meantime  my 
father,  who  was,  as  you  are  aware,  in  the 
army,  was  ordered  with  his  regiment  to 
Egypt.  It  was  while  I  was  at  school  in 
Berlin  that  news  came  of  the  almost 
simultaneous     deaths    of     my    mother    in 
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England  and  my  father  in  the  Soudan. 
The  shock  was  so  great  that  it  brought  on 
a  severe  spell  of  brain  fever.  News  of  this 
reaching  my  grand-uncle,  he  relented,  and 
sent  for  me,  and  when  I  was  strong  enough 
to  undertake  the  journey,  I  started  for 
Leigh  Towers." 

"  Leigh  Towers !  "  I  exclaim,  a  sudden 
light  dawning  upon  me. 

"  Yes,"  she  continues.  *'  Do  you  know 
the  place  ?  You  can  see  the  topmost  tower 
peeping  over  the  pines,  there  across  the 
snow,"  and  she  looks  towards  the  windows. 
"  My  grand-uncle  was  a  very  old  man — quite 
unable  to  attend  to  the  business  connected 
with  the  estate.  Consequently  his  agent  and 
private  secretary,  Philip  Carton " 

''  Ah  !  I  know  him  /  "  I  cry. 

"  You  know  him  ?  "  she  echoes  in  wonder. 

"  Yes  ;  I'll  speak  of  him  presently.  Miss 
Lawrence.     I  want  to  hear  you  first." 
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"  Well,  this  Carton  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely deceiving  my  grand-uncle.  He  has 
a  plausible,  specious  way  when  he  likes " 

''  He  has  indeed  !  "  I  say. 

"Eventually  my  grand-uncle  gave  him 
the  entire  control  of  everything,  placed 
complete  confidence  in  him,  and  actually 
wanted  me  to — to  marry  him  !  " 

"  Ah,  yes — I  begin  to  understand." 

"  I  refused,"  she  continues,  wdth  flashing 
eyes  ;   "  he  insisted,  and  so " 

'*  You  ran  away  to  Ireland." 

**Yes;  seeing  the  advertisement  of  the 
McBrides'  in  the  Field,  I  thought  the  Mill- 
house  just  the  place  to  hide  in,  until  I 
could  procure  a  place  as  governess  or 
something  of  the  sort." 

"  But,  Miss  Lawrence,  you  have  told  me 
that  your  father  was  dead.     How  do " 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  to  explain,"  she  says,  with 
a  smile.     *'Ere   I  had  left   Leigh   Towers 
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three  days  a  letter  arrived  from  my  father, 
who  had  not  been  killed,  as  was  reported, 
but  was  lying  dangerously  wounded.  His 
letter  appointed  my  grand -uncle  as  my 
guardian  in  case  he — my  father — should 
die." 

**  Yes,  yes  —  I  understand  the  whole 
mystery  now,"  I  say.  "  Your  grand-uncle, 
being  now  constituted  your  guardian,  de- 
sired your  return,  and  placed  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  police." 

"  Yes,  with  strict  instructions  to  keep  the 
affair  from  gaining  publicity.  He  offered  a 
reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  my  dis- 
covery, and  my  photograph  was  distributed 
to  all  the  police  offices." 

"  Yes,  and  it  was  through  seeing  your 
photo  in  the  Dublin  head  ofiice  that  Watts 
recognized  you." 

''  It  was." 

**  Two    other    detectives    arrived     from 
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London  shortly  after  you  had  left  with 
AVatts." 

*'  Yes ;  they  had  at  length  traced  me, 
but  they  were  too  late.  Watts  gained  the 
reward." 

"  But,  Miss  Lawrence,  how  comes  it  that 
Tempest — or  Carton — is  owner  of  Leigh 
Towers  ? " 

Her  face  flushes  and  her  lips  tremble 
when  I  ask  this  question. 

"  Miss  Lawrence,  I  hope  I  have  not  said 
anything  to  offend  you." 

"  No,  no,"  she  answers  after  a  moment. 
"  You  have  asked  how  it  is  that  Philip 
Carton  is  master  of  Leigh  Towers.  I  will 
tell  you.  When  I  returned  there  I  found 
my  grand-uncle  very  ill ;  I  also  found  that 
news  had  come  from  Cairo  announcing  the 
gradual  recovery  of  my  father." 

"  That  was  joyful  news  !  " 

"  Yes,   considering   that    I    had    thought 
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him  dead,  for,  as  I  have  said,  I  had  quitted 
Leigh  Towers  ere  the  letter  came  from  him. 
But  to  return  to  my  story — I  found  my 
grand-uncle  very  ill,  and  when  I  entered 
his  room,  in  which  were  also  Dr.  Gardner 
and  a  nurse,  he  said  in  his  poor,  feehle 
voice,  '  Child,  I  have  done  you  a  great 
wrong.  I  wanted  you  to  marry  a  man  w^hom 
I  now  know  to  be  a  scoundrel.  Worse  than 
that,  I  left  him  all  my  property  by  will ;  but, 
thank  Heaven,  I  have  had  time  to  remedy 
that  wrong.  Here,  Minnie,  is  my  last  will, 
in  which  I  bequeath  all  I  possess  to  you. 
Hold  it,  my  dear  Minnie — hold  it  safe.'  And 
so  saying,  he  handed  me  a  roll  of  parchment." 

"  And  where  is  it  ? "  I  ask,  thinkiDg  of 
the  words  of  the  landlady  in  the  Exton  inn. 

"■  I  will  tell  you,"  she  continues.  "  My 
grand-uncle  rallied  for  a  while,  and  my 
father  returned  from  Egypt,  and  came  to 
live  in  this  cottasfe." 
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"  Why,  how  was  it  he  didn't  reside  in 
Leigh  Towers,  with  his  uncle  and  you  ? "  I 
ask  in  surprise. 

"  My  grand-uncle  was  a  very  strange 
man,  Mr.  Dolan,  and  though  making  me 
his  heiress,  he  never  would  forgive  my 
father  for  having  married  against  his  wishes. 
So  here  to  Ivy  Cottage  my  father  came, 
here  came  Dr.  Gardner  to  lodge  with  him, 
and  here  I  came  to  housekeep  for  both. 
About  three  months  after  this  my  grand- 
uncle  had  a  return  of  his  illness,  and  died." 

"  And  then  you  and  Carton  brought 
forward  a  will  each  ?  " 

"  No ;  /  did  not  bring  forward  my  will," 
she  answers,  with  a  trembling  lip.  "  I  had 
locked  it  up  safe  in  a  press  in  my  own 
room.  When  the  day  came  for  producing 
it,  I  went  to  the  press,  unlocked  it,  and 
found  that  the  will  was  gone  !  " 

"Gone!" 
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"  Yes,"  she  continues — ''  stolen  by  some 
fiend.  I  care  not  for  myself,  Mr.  Dolan, 
but  for  my  dear  father,  and  for  my  affianced 
husband.  Is  it  not  terrible  to  think  that 
I  held  in  my  possession  the  right  to  call 
Leigh  Towers  our  own,  and  that  I  should 
have  lost  it !  "  She  rises  and  walks  over  to 
the  window,  and  looks  out  through  it  in 
silence  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  return- 
ing to  her  place  by  the  fire,  says,  ^'  Not  a 
word  of  this  before  my  father,  Mr.  Dolan ; 
we  never  allude  to  it  in  his  presence." 

"  Trust  me,  Miss  Lawrence.  But  did 
you  not  try  and  establish  your  claim  in  a 
court  of  law  ? " 

"  Yes,  but  without  avail.  Carton  brought 
forward  the  will  in  his  favour.  If  I  received 
one  in  my  favour,  where  was  it  ?  That 
was  the  question  asked  by  the  court.  We 
had  no  satisfactory  answer,  and  Carton 
gained   the  day." 
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''And  have  you  tlie  smallest  atom  of 
suspicion  as  to  wlio  abstracted  this  will  ?  " 

"  None  whatever,"  she  answers,  clasping 
her  hands.  "  It  is  most  strange,  most  mys- 
terious. The  lock  of  the  press  had  not 
been  tampered  with  in  any  way,  and  I 
always  carried  the  key  safe  in  my  pocket, 
and  never  failed  to  place  it  under  my  pillow 
at  night.  Of  course  it  should  have  been  left 
in  charge  of  the  family  solicitor  at  first ;  but 
my  grand-uncle  insisted  on  my  keeping  it." 

*'Has  it  ever  struck  you.  Miss  Lawrence, 
that  Tempest,  or,  I  should  say,  Carton, 
might  have  something  to  do  with  its 
disappearance  ? " 

''  No,  he  could  not ;  he  never  entered 
the  house  from  the  time  we  came  here. 
And  besides,  he  was  in  Ireland  when  my 
grand-uncle  died,  and  had  been  there  for 
some  weeks." 

"  Yes,  he  was  staying  at  the  Tolka  Mill." 
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"  What !  "  she  exclaims.  "  Ah,  that's  so 
like  him  !  He  had  heard  all  about  my  visit 
there.     Did  he  allude  to  me  ?  " 

"No." 

"  I  wonder  he  did  not.  He  simply  went 
there  with  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  place, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  describe  it  to  his  friends. 
He  will  tell  them  all  that  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  lodging  at  a  mill  in  Ireland  in 
which  Minnie  Lawrence  had  been  servant- 
maid." 

"  He  has  a  vile  nature,  certainly,"  I 
declare  ;  '*  I  never  liked  him." 

Here  the  entrance  of  the  Colonel  and  Dr. 
Gardner  changes  our  conversation. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

THE   GHOST   WALKS. 

Dinner  is  over,  and  we  are  all  seated 
round  the  fire — the  Colonel  in  his  easy- 
chair,  with  Minnie  seated  at  his  feet, 
while  I  am  seated  opposite,  with  the 
doctor  in  the  centre.  The  latter  has  cheered 
me  by  stating  that  the  wind  has  shifted, 
and  that  rain  may  fall  at  any  moment. 
Moreover,  the  line  to  Hastings  will  be  in 
working  order  to-morrow,  and  then  my 
two  messages  will  be  sent  off. 

**You  must  not  worry  yourself  in  the 
least,  Mr.  Dolan,"  he  says.  "  Your  friends 
know  by  the  papers  that  all  the  south 
of  England  is  under  snow,  and  almost 
every  line  of  traffic  disorganized." 
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"  Yes,"  I  answer,  "  that  is  quite  true." 

"  I  expect  Mr.  Dolan  does  not  find  us 
very  brilliant  company,"  the  Colonel  re- 
marks with  a  smile.  "It  is  rather  a 
gloomy  house." 

"Gloomy!"  I  echo.  "Far  from  it, 
Colonel !  I  think  this  the  heau  ideal  of 
a  charming  home.  It  reminds  me  of  a 
picture  in  a  Christmas  number.  It  only 
wants  a  haunted  room  to  make  it  perfect." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  it  can  boast  of  that  ! " 
Minnie  tells  me  with  a  little  laugh. 

"Eeally?     What  is  its  history?" 

"  Some  ridiculous  yarn  about  a  white 
woman  who  is  seen,  or  is  said  to  be  seen, 
hovering  about  it  from  time  to  time,"  the 
doctor  informs  me. 

"  Fancy  such  rubbish  talked  in  the 
nineteenth  century  ! "  adds  the  Colonel. 

"  Well,  really,  papa,  I  am,  as  you  know, 
not  superstitious  in  the  least,"  Minnie  begins. 
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"  Ahem  ! "  from  the  doctor. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  she  continues,  trying 
to  look  offended,  but  failing  miserably. 
"I  was  about  to  say  that  Mary,  our  old 
servant,  declares  firmly  that  she  saw  a 
woman,  all  in  white,  leave  the  room  on 
the  very  night  my  grand-uncle  died,  and 
walk  slowly  up-stairs.  And  don't  you 
remember  the  Scotch  shepherd  from  Leigh 
Towers,  papa  ?  A  thoroughly  hard-headed, 
practical  old  fellow  was  Saunderson,  and 
he  declared  solemnly,  only  two  months 
ago,  that  while  searching  for  some  stray 
sheep  he  saw  a  woman  in  white  through 
the  window." 

'*  Yes,"  observes  the  doctor,  "  the  Scotch 
shepherd  had  been  indulging  in  a  wee 
drap." 

''  And  where  is  this  room  ? "  I  ask. 

'*  At  the  end  of  the  passage  leading  from 
the  right  of  the  hall,  just  by  the  stairs," 
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Minnie  answers.  "  It  has  been  used  as 
a  sort  of  lumber-room  for  years  and  years. 
There  is  a  splendid  old  oak  chest  in  it, 
which  must  date  from  the  fifteenth  century 
at  least.  I  have  often  wished  to  have  it  in 
my  room.  By  the  way,  papa,  I  see  the 
gardener  has  planted  that  broken  iron 
garden-seat  right  on  the  top   of  it." 

"  I  suppose  he  thought  it  the  handiest 
place,"  her  father  answers.  ''  But  enough 
of  ghosts  at  present,  dear.  Just  go  to  the 
piano  and  sing  us  something." 

"  Are  you  fond  of  music,  Mr.  Dolan  '?  "  she 
asks  as  she  rises.   "  All  Irishmen  are,  I  know." 

"  Yes,"  I  tell  her.  "  I  have  written  a 
few  songs  myself." 

"You  have?" 

"  Yes,"  I  confess. 

"  Then,  you  must  write  something  for 
our  album,"  says  the  doctor.  "  You  cannot 
get  out  of  it  I " 
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"  All  right/'  I  say,  laughing.  ''  I  sujopose 
I  am  in  for  it." 

"He  calls  it  our  album,  Mr.  Dolan,"  Minnie 
says,  "  but  he  has  no  claim  to  it  whatever.'' 

"  No— not  yet,"  I  tell  her. 

And  with  one  of  those  happy  little  smiles, 
which  express  such  volumes,  she  turns  to 
the  piano,  and  presently  we  are  listening 
to  ''  For  Ever." 

4(:  *  ^  #  # 

As  I  pace  my  bedroom,  I  hear  the  clock 
in  Leigh  Towers  strike  eleven.  And  as 
the  sound  of  every  stroke  floats  over  the 
white  earth,  I  think  of  the  summer  nights 
now  past  and  gone — those  sweet-scented 
nights  in  Grange  Foyle !  Well,  we  will 
sit  toojether  aorain  beneath  the  summer 
stars,  please  God  !  To-morrow  she  will 
have  my  message.  The  next  day  will 
bring  me  a  letter  from  her !  Cheer  up, 
Arthur  Dolan  I 
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That  reminds  me,  I  promised  Miss 
Lawrence  that  I  would  write  some  lines 
for  her  album.  But  what  the  deuce  will 
I  write  ?  .  .  .  I  have  it !  I  asked  her 
to-day  what  she  liked  best  in  this  world, 
and  she  answered — "  I  like  everything 
that  is  beautiful." 

Let  that  be  my  theme  then  ....  The 
distant  clock  booms  out  the  hour  of  twelve. 
It  has  taken  me  nearly  an  hour  to  write 
the  following  lines  to — 

THE   BEAUTIFUL. 

The  stars  that  glitter  on  a  winter  night, 

O'er  clustering  hamlets  wrapped  asleep  in  snow  ; 

A  distant  sail — one  single  speck  of  white — 
Far  westward  in  the  early  morning  glow. 

The  white- winged  wave  that  'lights  on  yellow  sand; 

A  wild  rose  creeping  round  a  cottage  door ; 
Two  youthful  lovers  wandering  hand  in  hand ; 

A  lonely  heron  by  a  silent  shore. 

A  raft  of  water-lilies  on  a  pond  ; 

The  harvest-moon  slow  sinking  in  the  west ; 
A  pine-clad  hill,  with  rosy  sky  beyond  ; 

A  babe  asleep  upon  its  mother's  breast. 
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The  heather,  on  a  red  September  day ; 

A  snow-capped  mountain  'neath  an  August  sun  ; 
The  scent  of  violets  and  new-mown  hay, 

Stealing  through  casements  when  the  day  is 
done. 

The  blue-robed  twilight,  that  in  fierce  July 
Brings  nectar  to  make  Philomel  rejoice ; 

A  hawk  transfixed  between  the  earth  and  sky  ; 
The  music  of  an  Englishwoman's  voice. 

They  are  not  very  brilliant,  but  they 
are  the  best  I  can  do.  And  now  to  bed 
— the  doctor  tells  me  I  am  not  quite  right 
yet,  and  require  plenty  of  rest.  I  wonder 
what  he  would  say  if  he  knew  that  I  have 

been  sitting  up  writing 

-Why,  I  can  see  a  light  shining  underneath 
my  door.  Now  it  is  gone.  Who  could  it 
have  been — the  ghost "?  I'll  just  open  the 
door  quietly  and  see. 

It  is  the  ghost !  Yes,  there  goes  the 
White  Lady,  candlestick  in  hand,  gliding 
slowly  along  the  passage.  I  steal  from  my 
room  and  silently  follow  her,  as  she  glides 
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down  the  stairs   and  tlirough  the  passage 
leading  to  the  Haunted  Eoom  !     When  she 
reaches  the  door  she  turns  the  key  in  the 
creaking    lock,    and    cautiously    opens    it. 
Very  noiselessly  do  I  follow  her  into  the 
room — a    damp,    musty   room,    filled   with 
lumber.     She  places  the  candlestick  on  the 
floor,  and  then  turns  to  a  large  iron  garden- 
seat,  which  lies  on  top  of  a  chest,  and  tries 
to  remove  it.    But  it  is  too  heavy,  and  after 
one  or  two  vain  efforts  to  move  it,  she  turns 
with  a  deep  sigh,  and  takes  up  the  candle.    I 
step  out  before  her — not  wishing  to  be  locked 
in — and  remain  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 
She  locks  the  door,  and  moves  up  the  passage 
towards  me,  and  I  stand  in  the  shadow  as 
she  passes  me  with  glassy  eyes  and  death- 
hued  face.    When  she  comes  to  the  stairs  she 
pauses  for  an  instant,  and  then  slowly  floats 
up  them,  and  is  in  a  moment  lost  to  view. 
*  *  *  #  # 
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If  Mary  or  Saunderson  had  been  passing 
the  latticed  window  of  the  Haunted  Room 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, and  had  looked  in  through  its  ancient 
panes,  they  would  have  beheld  a  sight 
calculated  to  make  their  hair  stand  cjuite 
refreshiugly  on  end.  Yes,  their  hair  would 
have  stood  completely  upright.  For  they 
w^ould  have  seen  with  terrified  eyes  not 
the  White  Lady,  but  a  ghost  of  the  sterner 
sex.  They  would  have  gazed  aw^e-stricken 
upon  this  ghost — in  its  shirt-sleeves — lifting 
a  monster,  unearthly  iron  seat  from  the 
top  of  a  more  unearthly  oaken  chest ;  then 
stooping  down,  and  rising  up  again  with 
a  roll  of  parchment  in  its  spectre  hand  ! 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  THE   MASTER   IS   IN    IRELAND." 

*' Pardon  my  being  so  late/'  I  say,  enter- 
ing the  breakfast-room.  *'  The  fact  is,  I  did 
not  sleep  very  well  last  night." 

"  Ah,  this  won't  do  ! "  declares  the  doctor, 
looking  at  me  closely.  "  You  will  knock 
yourself  up  again  with  your  foolish  brooding 
over  your  letters.  However,  I  am  going  to 
venture  down  to  Exton  after  breakfast,  and 
forward  your  message  per  wire,  which  I 
expect  is  all  right  by  this." 

*'  I  hope  it  is,"  I  say.  ''  This  is  the  four- 
teenth, and  I  must  be  in  Ireland  on  the 
seventeenth." 

"Must  you  really  go,  Mr.  Dolan  ? "  the 
Colonel  asks. 
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"  Yes,"  I  answer.  "  I  am  to  be  married 
on  the  eighteenth." 

"  Married  !  "  they  all  echo. 

"  Yes,  married — please  wish  me  joy  1  " 

This  they  all  do,  and  presently  breakfast 
is  over,  and  the  doctor  sets  out  on 
his  journey  to  Exton.  Then  do  I  call 
Minnie  into  the  drawing-room,  and  hand 
her  the  verses.  She  is  greatly  pleased  with 
them,  and  determines  on  pasting  them  as 
they  are  in  her  album,  though  I  offer  to 
rewrite  them  in  it.  But  it  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  her  the  verses  that  I 
have  asked  her  to  come  in  here. 

*'  Miss  Lawrence,  prepare  yourself  for 
great  news — for  glorious  news  !  News 
which  will  make  you  very,  very  happy." 

She  stands  looking  at  me  in  astonishment. 

"  Make  me  very  happy  ?  "  she  repeats. 

*'  Yes,  listen.  I  saw  the  White  Lady  last 
night." 
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"  What  ?  " 

"  I  saw  the  White  Lady  in  the  Haunted 
Eoom  last  night.  Do  you  know  who  she 
was  ? " 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  You ! " 

"  Me  ! "  she  gasps,  sinking  into  a  chair. 

"  You,  walking  in  your  sleep." 

She  sits  utterly  astounded,  while  I 
continue — 

"  Miss  Lawrence,  do  you  know  who  the 
thief  was  that  stole  the  will  from  the  press 
in  your  room  V 

In  a  second  she  has  started  to  her  feet, 
and  catching  my  arm,  cries — 

"  My  God  !— speak  1 " 

"  It  was  you  !  " 

"Ah!" 

I  hold  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  place 
her  on  the  chair,  as  I  continue — 

"That  attack  of  brain  fever  you  had  has 
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rendered  you  liable  to  somnambulism  after 
any  undue  excitement  or  agitation.  Such 
was  the  case  last  night,  following  your 
recital  of  the  loss  of  the  will  to  me  during 
the  day.  Such  was  the  case  when  you  rose 
from  your  sleep  on  the  night  you  saw  your 
grand- uncle  die,  and  taking  that  same  will 
from  the  press,  bring  it  and  hide  it — 
elsewhere." 

"  Where  ?  "  she  cries. 

''  In  the  chest  in  the  Haunted  Room.  I 
found  it  there  last  night,  and  here  it 
is ! " 

And  so  saying  I  place  the  will  in  her 
trembling  hands. 

#  ^  #  *  # 

It  is  now  one  o'clock,  and  still  do  we  all 
sit  discussing  the  wonderful  discovery  of  the 
long-lost  will. 

**  Why,  Mr.  Dolan,  you  are  the  best 
ghost-hunter   on    record  ! "      exclaims    the 
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Colonel.     "  What  a  capital  Christmas  story 
it  would  make  !  " 

**  Yes,  indeed,"  adds  the  doctor  gravely ; 
"  I  am  seriously  thinking  of  reading  a  paper 
on  the  case  at  the  next  Medical  Association 
meetings." 

o 

"  What !  "  comes  from  Minnie.  ''  Fd  like 
to  catch  you,  sir  ! " 

And  so  we  talk  on,  for  I  am  in  good 
spirits  also.  The  thaw  has  at  length  set  in, 
and  I  start  for  Ireland  to-morrow  evening. 
The  wire  to  Hastings  works  all  right  once 
more,  and  my  message  to  Ethel  reached 
Grange  Foyle  at  least  an  hour  ago.  My 
message  to  Ware's  Hotel  must  have  been 
received  shortly  after  ten,  so  they  will 
forward  my  letters  at  once,  and  I  shall  have 
them  to-night,  or  at  latest  in  the  morning. 

Presently  the  Colonel  says — 

"Now,  Carton  must  be  informed  at 
once." 
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"  Oh  yes,"  Minnie  answers.  "  Will  you 
write,  papa  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  best  to  see  him  personally," 
says  the  doctor.  ''  I'll  go  over  to  Leigh 
Towers,  and  tell  him  the  sad  news." 

"  Good  !  "  declares  the  Colonel.  '^  Go  at 
once,  Dick." 

"  I  suppose  you  must  tell  him  the  whole 
story,"  Minnie  adds.     ''  It  is  best." 

''  Shall  I  tell  him  that  you  were  the  prime 
cause  of  the  discovery,  Mr.  Dolan  ?  "  asks  the 
doctor,  rising. 

"  Yes,  do,"  I  answer.     "  I  owe  him  one." 

''Very  well." 

And  in  a  few  minutes  more  Dr.  Gardner 
is  on  his  way  to  Leigh  Towers. 

"  I  suppose  the  beggar  will  fight  it  out  to 
the  last  ? "  I  say  to  the  Colonel. 

"  I  expect  he  won't  give  up  the  place 
without  a  struggle,"  he  answers.  "  But  he 
will  lose  in  the  end.    The  will,  as  you  see,  is 
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quite  correct  in  every  form,  and  is  dated  some 
months  later  than  the  one  Carton  possesses. 
Still  we  are  sure  to  have  a  lot  of  bothersome 
proceedings  ere  we  enter  into  possession." 

The  doctor  returns  sooner  than  we  expect, 
and  we  all  eagerly  inquire  how  Carton  took 
the  news. 

"  I  did  not  see  him,"  he  tells  us. 

"  No  ?  " 

"  No ;  the  butler  informed  me  that  his 
master  was  in  Ireland.'' 

"  In  Ireland !  "  I  cry,  a  curious  feeling  of 
dread  stealing  over  me. 

''Yes,  been  there  some  days.  However, 
I  asked  for  pen  and  paper,  and  wrote  him  a 
note  describing  the  discovery  of  the  will. 
That  letter  will  be  forwarded  to-night." 

"  Where  to  1"  I  ask. 

"  I  think  he  mentioned  some  mill-house." 

"  Ah  !  "  I  exclaim,  jumping  up.  "  What 
brino^s  him  there  ?  " 
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They  all  stare  at  me  in  surprise,  and  the 
doctor  comes  over  and  lays  his  hand  upon 
my  shoulder. 

*'Mr.  Dolan,  what  is  the  matter?"  he 
asks.  "  You  really  must  not  worry  in  this 
manner." 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know,  you  don't  know  ! " 
I  say. 

"  I  know  this,  that  you  will  knock  your- 
self up  if  you  don't  take  care,"  he  replies. 
'*  If  you  want  to  start  for  Ireland  to- 
morrow  " 

"  I'll  start  to-night !  "  I  exclaim.  "  I 
must !  " 

"  And  what  about  the  letters  which  are 
probably  by  this  time  on  their  way  from 
Hastings  ?  "  he  wants  to  know.  "  You  also 
expect  a  telegram,  or  letter,  from  Ireland, 
you  know." 

"  Yes,  yes^  you  are  right,"  I  say,  as  I  sit 
down  again.     "  But  you  don't  know  why  I 
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am  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  that  man 
Carton  being  at  the  Tolka  Mill." 

Here  Minnie,  who  with  her  father  has 
been  standing  regarding  me  in  silence,  comes 
towards  me,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  my 
arm,  says — 

"  Perhaps  a  woman  can  guess,  Mr.  Dolan. 
But  let  me  tell  you  this — no  woman  could 
love  him^ 

This  is  all  she  says,  and  yet  her  words 
seem  to  give  me  comfort,  and  I  say — 

"  Fm  sure  you  all  must  think  me  a 
regular  idiot.  I  seem  to  be  continually 
worrying  myself  and  everybody  else  about 
nothing." 

''  Oh,  that's  because  you  are  not  quite 
yourself  yet,"  explains  the  doctor. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  adds  the  Colonel. 
"  Why  the  excitement  of  following  the  ghost 
last  night  was  quite  enough  to  tell  upon 
you  without  anything  else." 
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"  How  far  would  your  friends  have  to 
send  to  an  office  to  telegraph  from  Ireland  ?  " 
Minnie  asks. 

"  Oh,  some  three  miles  at  least/'  I  tell  her. 
**  I  expect  they  will  write." 

"  Or  probably  do  both." 

''Yes.  By  the  way,  how  am  I  to  get  to 
Hastings  ?  " 

"  A  mail  car  leaves  Exton  at  eight  in  the 
morning  and  four  in  the  evening,"  the  doctor 
tells  me.  "  Of  course  you  will  go  by  the 
latter,  for  should  any  letters  come  from 
Ireland,  in  answer  to  your  wire,  you  would 
not  receive  them  until  three  o'clock." 

"  Yes,"  I  say,  "  I  had  better  wait  until 
four,  which  will  land  me  in  Hastings " 

"  In  ample  time  for  the  six  o'clock  train 
to  London." 

"  Good." 

"  By  this  time  on  the  following  day  you 
will  be  in  Holyhead,"  Minnie  says. 
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'*No,  ril  be  crossing  St.  George's  Channel," 
I  tell  her.  "  The  morning  mail  from  London 
will  land  me  in  Holyhead  long  ere  this.  By 
the  way,  you  must  all  think  me  horribly 
ungrateful.  Here  am  I  eagerly  discussing 
my  departure " 

"  Are  you  not  going  to  be  married  "?  " 
remarks  the  doctor.  "  A  man  in  your  posi- 
tion is  excused,  no  matter  what  he  says  or 
does." 

And  then  we  begin  talking  once  more 
about  the  wonderful  discovery  of  the  will, 
and  the  future  of  Leigh  Towers.  Night 
closes  in,  but  no  telegram  comes  from  Ethel. 
However,  I  expect  she  prefers  writing.  Her 
dear  letter  will  arrive  here  at  three  to- 
morrow  !  By  the  way,  I  suppose  1  shall  not 
receive  those  letters  from  Hastings  until  the 
morning. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

FELL   TREACHERY. 

Great  Heavens  !  can  it  be  all  a  hideous 
nightmare  ?  No,  there  lie  the  note,  copy 
of  verses,  and  newspaper,  staring  me  in  the 
face.  The  morning  post  brought  them  from 
Hastings. 

I  was  up  before  any  of  the  others,  so 
anxious  was  I  concerning  what  that  same 
morning  post  might  bring.  '*  There  are 
sure  to  be  two  letters,  at  least,  from  her,'' 
I  thought,  as  I  dressed — '^  one  from  Paris, 
telling  me  when  to  be  at  Charing  Cross, 
and  the  other  from  Grange  Foyle,  scolding 
me  for  not  keeping  the  appointment/' 
When  I  went  down-stairs,  and  entered  the 
breakfast-room,    I  found    one  letter  and    a 
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newspaper  awaiting  me.  The  letter  bore 
the  Paris  post-mark,  and  was,  of  course, 
from  her.  The  newspaper  bore  the  Bally- 
boy  le  postmark,  and  was  addressed  in 
Langton's  handwriting.  Opening  the  enve- 
lope, I  found  it  contained  two  enclosures. 
The  first  of  these  which  I  unfolded  proved 
to  be  the  identical  copy  of  verses  headed, 
'*  Lines  to  Little  Alice,"  which  I  had  written 
for  the  young  fellow  at  Ware's  Hotel  !  The 
second  enclosure  was  a  half-sheet  of  note- 
paper  with  these  words,  in  Ethel's  hand, 
written  on  it :  "  Pray  hand  enclosed  verses 
to  your  Alice — she  must  be  impatient  for 
them."  Utterly  stunned,  I  sank  into  a 
chair,  and  remained  as  in  a  dream  for  a 
spell.  Then  jumping  up,  I  cried — "Great 
God  !  I  see  it  all  !  That  accursed  fiend 
Carton  caught  sight  of  the  envelope  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Paris  hotel.  To  that  hotel 
he  started  next  day  bearing  those  verses, 
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which  he  had  abstracted  from  the  book  in 
which  they  had  been  hidden  by  the  book- 
keeper !  He  handed  them  to  Ethel !  She, 
with  her  terribly  jealous  temperament, 
instantly  concluded  that  the  lines  were 
addressed  to  the  Alice  who  had  been  at  the 
mill !  Oh,  Heaven  !  is  there  any  justice  in 
this  world  ?  He,  that  fiend,  is  with  her 
noio !  Oh  !  I  shall  go  mad  !  Perhaps  this 
paper  here  contains  an  account  of  their 
marriage  !     Til  know  the  worst !  " 

Opening  the  paper,  which  proved  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  Irish  Times,  my  gaze  became 
transfixed  upon  the  following  article,  kindly 
marked  by  Langton — 

"SAD    SUICIDE. 

"  On  Tuesday  evening  a  man  was  observed 
walking  along  Eden  Quay  in  a  very  excited 
state.  When  about  half-way  between  the 
two  bridges,  he  suddenly  uttered  a  loud 
exclamation,  and  running  across  the  road- 
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way,  mounted  the  parapet,  and  jumping  into 
the  river,  immediately  sank.  His  body  was 
subsequently  recovered  and  conveyed  to  the 
Morgue,  where  an  inquest  was  held  upon 
it  yesterday,  in  course  of  which  the  foUow- 
ino-  facts  were  elicited.  The  unfortunate 
suicide's  name  was  Shaun  (or  John)  Burk, 
and  it  appears  that  he  had  come  up  to 
Dublin  from  the  Ballyboyle  district  in 
search  of  an  old  sweetheart  who  had  been 
cruelly  tempted  and  betrayed  by  a  gentle- 
man, and  had  fled,  in  her  shame,  from  her 
home.  In  his  pocket  was  found  a  letter 
from  this  girl's  uncle,  stating  that  she  had 
confided  to  him  that  her  seducer  was  a 
certain  Mr.  Arthur  Dolan.  Some  sensation 
was  caused  by  Inspector  Tynan's  evidence, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  three  days  prior 
to  his  suicide,  Burk  had  been  arrested  while 
in  the  act  of  assaulting  this  same  Mr. 
Arthur  Dolan  in  St.  Stephen's  Green.  '  Mr. 
Dolan  handed  me  his  card,  and  told  me  he 
was  stopping  at  the  Shelbourn,'  continued 
the  Inspector.  '  But  when  we  sent  for  him 
next  morning,  to  give  evidence,  we  found 
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that  be  had    started  for  England   by   the 
mail;  " 


Yes,  I  knew  the  worst  now.  I  was  a 
villain  of  the  deepest  dye.  Was  it  not 
there  in  black  and  white  ?  Strange  that  I 
should  have  never  suspected  the  truth  !  .  .  . 

When  the  others  came  down  they  found 
me  seated  in  a  dazed  condition,  with  the 
paper  in  one  hand  and  Ethel's  note  in  the 
other.  And  when  at  length  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  rousing  me,  I  slowdy  recited  the 
whole  story  to  them.  I  told  them  all — all. 
I  gave  them  a  complete,  unabridged  history 
of  Shaun's  courtship.  Carton  s  intervention, 
and  Liz  Carroll's  flight  to  Dublin  ;  also  the 
correct  account  of  those  "  Lines  to  Alice." 

"  Isn't  it  all  a  beautiful  romance  ? "  I 
added,  with  a  loud  laugh.  Whereupon  they 
all  looked  very  serious,  and  the  doctor  said, 

"  Well,  at  all  events  there  is  plenty  of 
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time  to  make  matters  right,  Air.  Dolan. 
You  must  just  keep  yourself  cool  and  col- 
lected ;  leave  here  by  the  four  o'clock  mail 
car  ;  start  for  London  by  the  six  train  from 
Hastings  ;  leave  Euston  by  the  Irish  special, 
and  land  in  Dublin  to-morrow  morning." 

*'  Yes,"  continued  Minnie,  "  and  then 
telegraph  to  your  friends  in  Grange  Foyle, 
saying  you  are  on  your  way  to  explain  all 
to  them." 

''  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about 
Carton  being  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,"  the 
Colonel  remarked.  "  He  bribed  this  Liz 
Carroll's  uncle  to  write  that  letter  to  her 
sweetheart." 

^'  Yes,  the  fiend  !  "  I  cried.  "  He  counted 
on  Shaun  murdering  me." 

*'  Well,  he  was  mistaken,  you  see,"  said 
the  doctor.  "  Now,  Mr.  Dolan,  just  try 
and  eat  some  breakfast — remember  the  long 
journey  you  have." 
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"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Dolan,  you  will,  of 
course,  call  at  Ware's  Hotel  for  your 
luggage  ?  "  Minnie  said. 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  don't  forget  to  ask  that  book- 
keeper to  write  a  letter,  giving  a  full  ex- 
planation about  those  verses  to  Alice,  which 
letter  you  must  show  to  Miss  Foyle." 

'*  Good  idea ! "  exclaimed  the  doctor. 
"Don't  forget  it,  Mr.  Dolan.  Now  let  me 
see  you  eat  a  good  breakfast." 

W  W  W  ^  'TV 

I  have  been  sitting  here  alone  in  my 
room  ever  since  that  weary  breakfast  came 
to  an  end.  The  thaw  has  set  in  with  a 
vengeance,  and  the  rain  is  coming  down  in 
torrents.  What  a  beautiful  world  it  is,  to 
be  sure  ! 

The  mail  car  passes  the  door  on  its  way 
to  Exton,  and  will  be  here  in  an  hour. 
But  hoiv  am  I  to  wait  patiently  here  for 
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another  hour  ?  And  yet  I  must  wait,  for 
the  next  post  may  bring  me  a  letter  from 
her !  No ;  she  will  never  write  to  me 
again.     All  is  over 

Knock  at  my  door. 

"  Yes." 

"  Letter  for  you,  Mr.  Dolan,"  answers  the 
doctor.     "  I'll  slip  it  under  the  door." 

He  does  so.  It  is  from  Langton.  Tearing 
it  open  I  read  as  follows — 

''  Grange  Foyle, 

^^  November  15. 

"Sir, — I  am  desired  by  Miss  Foyle  to 
acknowlege  the  receipt  of  a  telegram  (which 
you  had  the  unique  courage  to  address  from 
the  home  of  your  celebrated  Alice),  and  to 
inform  you  in  reply  that  your  presence  in 
Grange  Foyle  is  an  honour  she  does  not 
aspire   to. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  John  Langton." 
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Go  it,  ye  gods  1  Send  down  a  few  more 
of  your  patent  thunderbolts !  There  is 
still  a  little  life  left  in  Arthur  Dolan — ^just 
a  little,  so  hasten  and  finish  him.  Stay  ! 
By  Heaven,  I'll  not  die  yet !  I'll  have  it 
out  with  the  lot  of  them — I'll  make  them 
curse  the  day  they  wronged  me  !     I'll 

''  Mr.  Dolan  !  "  comes  the  doctor's  voice. 

^'  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

''  Open  the  door — I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

I  open  the  door,  and  he  enters,  with  those 
mild  eyes  of  his  reading  me  through  and 
through. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  Only  this,  Mr.  Dolan — you  will  never 
be  able  to  travel  to  Ireland  unless  you  keep 
yourself  calm  and  collected." 

''  Yes,  I  kuow  all  about  that !  Would 
you  be  kind  enough  to  read  this  charming 
epistle  just  received  from  my  dearest 
friend  ? " 
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And  I  hand  him  Langton's  letter.  While 
he  is  reading  it,  some  sudden  impulse  seizes 
me,  and  before  I  am  actually  conscious  of 
what  I  have  done,  I  have  locked  him  into 
the  room,  rushed  down-stairs,  snatched  my 

hat  from  the  hall-rack,  and am  running 

full  speed  towards  Exton  in  the  pouring  rain. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A   WEARY   JOURNEY. 

What  care  I  for  rain  or  slush  ?  Heedless 
of  both  do  I  run  full  speed  along  the  road, 
and  seem  never  to  pause  in  pace  until  I 
reach  Exton.  Right  into  the  little  post- 
office  do  I  turn,  and,  while  the  clerk  stands 
staring  in  astonishment  at  my  wet  and 
muddy  figure,  write  the  following  telegram 
to  Langton — 

"  Many  thanks  for  charming  letter,  which 
I  shall  personally  reply  to  to-morrow 
evening  J^ 

Handing  this  message  to  the  clerk,  and 
telling  him  to  send  it  at  once,  I  pay  the 
fee,   and  leave  the  office.      The  rain  still 
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continues,  but  that  does  not  deter  me  from 
starting  along  the  Hastings  road.  I  cannot 
rest  still.  I  must  keep  moving.  The  mail 
car  will  overtake  me  in  due  time,  so  there 
is  no  fear  of  my  being  late  for  the  train  to 
London.  Oh,  if  I  could  but  annihilate 
space  !  If  I  could  only  transport  myself 
from  this  sea  of  mud  and  slush  into  the 
haven  of  Grange  Foyle  ! 

I  hear  the  noise  of  wheels — there  goes  the 
sound  of  a  coach-horn  I  It  is  the  mail  car. 
I  stand  until  it  reaches  me.  The  driver 
pulls  up,  the  door  opens,  and  out  jumps  Dr. 
Gardner. 

"  You  here  ? "  I  say. 

"  Yes — here,  jump  in  at  once  !  " 

He  takes  me  by  the  arm  and  helps  me 
into  the  car,  which  immediately  drives  on. 

"  I  thought  I  was  well  rid  of  you,''  I  say. 

**  Yes ;  and  just  look  at  the  mess  you  are  in," 
he  answers.  '^  Why,  you  are  wet  to  the  skin ! " 
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"  I  don't  care  a  straw  about  that,"  I 
declare.  *'  It  will  be  all  the  same  in  a 
hundred  years." 

"  We  will  have  forty  minutes  to  spare 
when  we  reach  Hastings,"  he  continues. 
"  That  will  give  you  ample  time  to  change 
your  clothes,  and  have  something  to  eat." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  change  my  clothes, 
neither  am  I  going  to  eat  anything,"  I 
answer. 

"  If  you  don't  change  your  clothes,  and 
partake  of  some  food,  you  will  never  reach 
Ireland  alive,  and  wdll  go  down  to  your 
grave  without  seeing  your  friends,  and 
having  a  full  explanation  all  round." 

He  says  nothing  further  after  this  ;  neither 
do  I ;  but  when  we  reach  Hastings  we 
immediately  drive  to  Ware's  Hotel,  where  I 
change  my  attire,  and  have  a  hasty  dinner, 
while  the  doctor  sees  after  my  traps.  I 
also  notice  that  he  is  in  close  conversation 

VOL.  II.  o 
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with  the  book-keeper,  to  whom  he  gives  his 
card,  after  writing  something  upon  it  in  pencil. 

#^  ^  ^  ^ 

"TV"  TV-  "yr  ■Ts' 

It  is  only  when  we  are  in  the  train  speed- 
ing along  to  London  that  I  suddenly  say — 

'*  How  is  it  that  you  are  here  ? " 

"  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,"  he  answers. 
'*  You  are  not  in  a  condition  to  travel 
alone.  When  you  locked  me  in,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  house,  Minnie,  the  Colonel,  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  you  required 
looking  after.  Accordingly,  here  I  am,  and 
I  do  not  intend  leaving  you  until  you  have 
it  out  with  your  friends." 

All  the  answer  I  give  him  is  a  grasp  of 
the  hand,  and  he  continues — 

"Why,  only  I  followed  you,  you  would 
never  have  thought  of  changing  your 
clothes  I  And  even  as  it  is,  Mr.  Dolan,  I 
am  rather  anxious  about  you." 

"  Oh,  I  am  all  right,"  I  say  doggedly. 
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"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Dulan,  but  you  are  not 
all  right.  The  excitement  and  worry  you 
have  gone  through,  coupled  with  the  severe 
wetting  you  received  on  your  road  to  Hast- 
ings, are  telling  upon  you.  You  really  must 
stop  thinking.  No  amount  of  w^orry  will 
mend  matters  in  the  slightest." 

"  I  know  that,  Dr.  Gardner — I  know  that,'' 
I  answer.   "  But  how  am  I  to  stop  thinking  ?  " 

"  Well,  can't  you  think  of  something 
pleasant  ? " 

I  suppose  it  is  the  look  which  I  give  him 
in  reply  that  makes  him  silent.  Until  we 
reach  London  neither  of  us  speak  again. 

We  drive  from  Charing  Cross  straight  to 
Euston  station,  and  as  we  have  about  half- 
an-hour  to  spare,  the  doctor  orders  some 
coffee,  which  I  drink  greedily.  He  wants 
to  know  if  I  would  like  something  to  eat  1 
Why,  the  very  idea  of  eating  makes  my 
head  ache  even  worse  than  ever !     How  it 
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does  ache  to  be  sure  !  And  I  feel  so  cold — 
so  cold  and  damp, 

**  Feel  shivery  ?  "  he  asks. 

"  Yes ;  I  seem  to  be  shivering  all  over." 

"  Come  along  to  the  carriage  and  lie 
down.*' 

I  take  his  arm,  and  together  we  walk  to 
the  Pulman  carriage,  which  we  enter.  Just 
before  I  lie  down  he  makes  me  swallow  the 
contents  of  a  little  bottle  which  he  takes 
from  his  waistcoat-pocket.  It  tastes  very 
sweet — very  sweet  .  .  . 

^  W  T?*  'TV' 

In  the  raw  early  morning  the  doctor 
awakens  me  from  sleep,  and  tells  me. that 
we  have  arrived  in  Holyhead. 

When  I  try  to  answer  him  I  find  that  my 
voice  has  almost  left  me,  and  I  also  discover 
that  my  throat  is  very  painful. 

"  Ah,  voice  gone  ! "  says  the  doctor. 
*'  Never  mind,  it  will  come  back  again   all 
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right.  Here,  take  my  arm.  It's  a  beastly 
morning,  but  you'll  be  all  right  when  you 
get  into  your  berth.     Come  along." 

Slowly  he  walks  with  me  to  the  boat, 
over  the  gangway,  and  down  below.  He 
remains  until  he  sees  me  safe  in  the  berth, 
and  then  leaves  me.  I  lie  in  a  sort  of  fever- 
sleep  during  the  passage.  My  head  and 
throat  seem  on  fire,  and  the  rest  of  my 
body  in  a  bath  of  snow-water.  But  I  dream 
— not  continually,  but  in  "  fits  and  starts." 
One  moment  I  am  gazing  on  the  lamp  which 
swings  from  the  centre  of  the  cabin ;  the 
next  moment  I  am  in  Grange  Foyle,  speak- 
ing burning  words  of  reproach  to  Ethel, 
who  answers  back  with  scorn.  Now  I  am 
listening  to  the  ceaseless  rum-rum-rum-rum 
of  the  paddle-wheels.  And  now  I  am 
struggling  with  Carton  in  a  lonely  wood, 
with  cold  water  dripping  from  the  trees  on 
our  hot  faces  .  .  .     Now  I  am  surrounded 
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by  thousands  of  sparkling  fountains,  and 
yet  cannot  reach  any  of  them,  just  to  cool 
my  parched  lips 

"  Here  we  are,  Mr.  Dolan — in  Dublin  at 
last.     How  do  you  find  yourself  ? " 

It  is  the  doctor  who  speaks,  as  he  bends 
over  me.  I  try  to  answer  him,  but  cannot. 
I  can  only  raise  my  hand  to  my  head. 

"  Ah,  your  head  bothers  you  still  1 "  he 
says.  "  Never  mind,  we  will  make  it  all 
right  presently." 

He  manages  to  get  me  dressed,  and  then 
taking  my  arm  in  his,  leads  me  up  the  cabin 
stairs,  and  over  the  gangway,  while  a  porter 
follows  with  our  traps. 

In  a  few  moments  more  we  are  drivinsf 
in  a  cab  to  Maple's  Hotel. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

WATTS   TO    THE   RESCUE. 

I  ARRIVED  here  in  Maple's  twelve  days 
ago,  more  dead  than  alive,  and  have  never 
quitted  my  room  since.  How  it  would  have 
fared  with  me  had  I  travelled  alone,  and 
without  Dr.  Gardner,  can  be  easily  guessed. 
I  would  be  now  lying  cold  in  my  coffin. 
That  drenching  which  I  received  during  my 
mad  flight  along  the  Hastings  road  told 
upon  me  with  a  vengeance.  Had  I  been  in 
my  normal  condition  of  lusty  Irish  health 
and  strength,  such  a  wetting  would  have 
had  little  or  no  effect  upon  me ;  but  the 
intense  mental  strain  I  was  labourincj  under 
rendered  me  a  helpless  victim. 

The  ''  fever  cold  "  ran  its  usual  unrelent- 
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ing,  pitiless  course — burning  head  and  in- 
flamed throat  for  four  days  ;  clear  head, 
cool  throat,  and  inflamed  lung  for  another 
four  days ;  continual  coughing  for  the  next 
three  days  ;  and  then  convalescence.  Heaven 
bless  Dr.  Gardner !  Night  and  day  did  he 
watch  and  tend  me — ay,  as  if  I  were  his 
own  and  only  son.  I  wonder  if  there  is  an 
extra  beautiful  spot  in  heaven — a  sort  of 
inner  circle,  where  extra  good  men  and 
women  go  to  when  they  die  ? 

I  am  seated  by  the  window  in  my  room, 
this  being  my  first  day  out  of  bed.  Save  a 
slight  feeling  of  giddiness,  I  feel  strong  and 
fit  enough,  and  the  doctor  has  told  me,  that 
if  I  keep  from  "  brooding  over  disagreeable 
matters,"  I  will  be  able  to  go  out  and  about 
in  another  two  days. 

I  intend  taking  his  advice.  Why  should 
I  keep  brooding  over  my  wrongs  ?  Is  it 
manly  ?     Where  is  the  man  who  dares  call 
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Arthur  Dolan  a  coward?  No,  I  am  not  a 
coward.  And  yet,  it  is  fearful  to  think  of 
the  woman  I  love  more  than  my  life  being, 
perhaps,  at  this  moment  in  the  arms  of 
another — and  that  other  my  bitterest  foe  ! 
But  who  is  to  blame  ? — Not  I.  She — she 
alone  is  to  blame.  Why  should  she  condemn 
me  unheard  ?  It  is  the  woman  who  always 
is  to  blame.  Once  she  becomes  a  prey  to 
accursed  jealousy,  she  will  stay  to  hear  no 
reason — she  will  ruin  her  lovers  life  and 
her  own  in  her  madness. 

Why  should  my  life  be  ruined  by  a 
woman  ?  Would  any  sensible  man  allow 
his  life  to  be  blighted  by  such  means  ? 
No.  But  he  would  seek  out  the  man  who 
caused  all  the  mischief — seek  him  out, 
and 

No,  the  times  of  bloody  revenge  are  gone 
by.  The  hands  of  my  mother's  son  must 
not  be  stained  with  blood.    But,  by  Heaven, 
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Philip  Carton,  I  will  thrash  you  within  an 
inch  of  your  life  ! 

Here  comes  Dr.  Gardner — cheery,  en- 
couraging, deep-seeing,  splendid  specimen 
of  God's  handiwork. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Dolan,  how  are  you  now,  eh  ? 
Eeady  for  luncheon  —  why,  you  must  be 
starving  !  Your  native  air  is  a  sharp  ap- 
petizer, better  than  all  the  sherry-and-bitters 
in  the  Criterion.  We  will  lunch  together 
here  ;  I  told  them  to  bring  us  up  something 
nice  and  hot." 

"  Where  have  you  been  all  the  morning  ? " 
I  ask  him. 

"I'll  tell  you  after  we  lunch,"  he 
answers. 

4£.  ^  ^  ^  J^ 
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Our  lunch  is  over,  and  I  have  returned  to 
my  seat  at  the  window,  while  the  doctor  sits 
opposite. 

"  Now  to  tell  you  where  I  have  been  all 
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the  morning,"  he  begins.  "  My  first  call 
was  at  the  Head  Police  Office." 

"The  Head  Police  Office?"  I  echo. 
''  Have  you  lost  anything  ? " 

"  Oh  dear,  no  ! "  he  continues.  "  My 
mission  there  was  to  find  Watts." 

''  Watts  !  do  you  mean  the  detective  ? " 

"  I  do.  Luckily  he  was  in  the  office  when 
I  called,  and  we  left  it  together.  It  was 
then  ten  o'clock,  and  we  wandered  about 
the  slums  of  Dublin  until  half-past  one, 
when  I  left  him,  and  returned  here." 

*'  And  what  were  you  doing  in  the 
slums  ?  "  I  ask  in  surprise. 

"  Searching  for  Liz  Carroll,"  he  answers. 

"  For  Liz  Carroll !  Ah  !  I  understand 
now  !     I  begin  to " 

"  Now,  Mr.  Dolan,  please  keep  yourself 
calm  !  "  he  urges.  "  Do  not  excite  your- 
self in  any  way.  If  you  do,  you  will  spoil 
all  my  plans.     I  want  to  have  you  strong 
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and  well  for  our  journey  to  Grange  Foyle, 
two  mornings  hence " 

"  But  did  you  find  her  1  " 

"  No,  not  yet ;  but  Watts  said  that  if  she 
was  in  Dublin,  he  would  find  her  before  to- 
morrow niofht.  I  told  him  the  whole  storv, 
and  he  declared  to  me,  that  from  the  first 
he  regarded  the  evidence  elicited  at  the 
inquest  with  suspicion.  '  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  believe  Mr.  Dolan  the  man,  and 
always  had  an  idea  that  he  was  the  victim 
of  a  deep  conspiracy,'  he  added.  And  when 
we  were  parting,  he  told  me  to  tell  you  that 
he  would  leave  no  stone  unturned." 

"  And  if  he  finds  her,  what  will  be  the 
next  move  ?  "  I  ask. 

'^  We  will  bring  her  down  to  Grange 
Foyle,  and  confront  her  with  Carton.  That 
ought  to  settle  Aim." 

"  Yes,  it  ought !  How  I  pray  that  Watts 
will  succeed !  " 
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"  Why,  of  course  he  will  I  "  declares  the 
doctor.  *'  Is  he  not  the  best  detective  in 
Ireland!" 

''  He  is  said  to  be  ;  but  perhaps  Carton 
may  have  sent  Liz  out  of  the  way.  She 
may  be  now  in  America." 

"  Now,  you  must  not  begin  thinking  of 
such  contingencies,  Mr.  Dolan  !  You  will 
find  that  all  will  come  right  in  the  end.  By 
the  way,  I  wonder  how  Carton  felt  when  he 
received  my  letter,  telling  him  all  about  the 
discovery  of  the  will  ?  That  was  one  knock- 
down blow  for  him.  And  we  will  give  him 
another  before  the  week  is  out  !  " 

"Yes,  that  /intend  to  do,  doctor." 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  servants  comes 
to  tell  us  that  a  gentleman  wishes  to  see  us. 
The  doctor  rises,  and  goes  down  to  see  who 
it  is.  In  another  couple  of  minutes  he 
re-enters  in  company  with  Mr.  Watts. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Dolan,  is  it  yourself  I  see  ?  " 
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exclaims  the  detective,  coming  and  grasping 
my  hand. 

"Yes,  what's  left  of  me,"  I  answer. 
"  Have  you  found  Liz  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Dolan,  I  have"  he  answers. 

"Thank  God!"  I  cry. 

"  Now  we  can  breathe  freely,"  the  doctor 
declares,  as  he  pats  me  on  the  shoulder. 
"  All's  well  that  ends  well." 

"  Where  was  she  discovered  ?  "  I  ask. 

"  Well,  I  won't  bother  you  with  a  long 
account  of  the  matter,"  answers  Watts.  "  I'll 
just  state  that  I  found  the  girl  in  the 
Haven  of  Refuge — a  home  for  rescued  girls, 
managed  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  I  told 
the  head  Sister  all  the  story,  and  she  in- 
formed me  that  Liz  had  confessed  to  her  that 
Tempest  was  the  man  who  tempted  her." 

"  But  why  did  they  not  write  to  the 
papers  contradicting  the  story  told  at  the 
inquest  ?  "  asks  the  doctor. 
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"Ah,  shure,  they  knew  nothing  about  it, 
sur,"  Watts  explains.  "  They  never  read 
newspapers.  But  to  finish  me  story.  I 
told  Liz  of  Shaun's  death,  and  of  the  letter 
from  her  uncle  found  in  his  pocket." 

"  And  what  did  she  say  ?  "  I  ask  eagerly. 

"  Just  what  I  knew  she  would  say,  sur — 
that  she  never  confessed  anything  to  her 
uncle.  Then  I  asked  her,  was  she  willing  to 
come  to  Grange  Foyle  with  me  and  tell  the 
truth  ?  and  she  said  she  was  both  willing 
and  anxious.  So,  Mr.  Dolan,  she  will  travel 
to  Grange  Foyle  in  my  charge,  when  you 
say  the  word." 

*' And  I'll  say  the  word  for  him,"  says  the 
doctor.  "  We  leave  for  Grange  Foyle  by 
the  nine  train  on  Thursday  morning." 

"  All  right,  sur." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

FACE   TO    FACE. 

A  COLD  December  day  sees  Dr.  Gardner 
and  myself  seated  on  a  car  driving  along  the 
road  from  Ballyboyle  to  Grange  Foyle,  while 
following  us  at  about  a  mile  distant  is  a 
railway  bus. 

I  have  not  uttered  a  word  since  we  left 
the  train,  nor  has  the  doctor  ventured  to 
address  me.  It  is  only  when  we  are 
approaching  a  certain  dilapidated  cabin  that 
I  speak. 

"  Stop  when  we  get  to  this  cabin,"  I  tell 
the  driver. 

"  Yis,  sur." 

And  when  we  come  to  it  the  car  stops, 
and  I  jump  down. 
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"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  asks  the  doctor. 

"  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute,"  I  say. 

I  raise  the  latch  of  the  door  and  enter. 
The  old  wretch  is,  as  usual,  lying  asleep 
in  the  corner,  and  a  kick  from  me  wakes 
him.  Up  he  sits,  and  stares  at  me  in  sleepy 
amazement. 

"  Get  up,  your  niece  is  coming  along,  and 
wishes  to  see  you,"  I  tell  him.  And  before 
he  has  time  to  recover  from  his  surprise  I 
leave  the  cabin. 

When  I  have  mounted  the  car,  and  we  are 
again  bowling  along  the  road,  the  doctor  asks, 

"  Who  resides  in  that  hovel  ?  " 

"  The  uncle." 

"  Ah  !  " 

Soon  the  mill  comes  in  sight,  but  so  full 
am  I  of  bitter  thoughts  that  I  never  draw 
the  doctor's  attention  to  it.  The  mill  is 
silent,  and  the  mill-house  chimney  smoke- 
less.    Nothing   living  is  to  be  seen  about, 

VOL.  II.  p 
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excepting  the  geese  and  ducks.  But  I  do 
not  think  of  asking  myself,  "Why  is  the 
mill  silent  and  deserted  to-day  ?  " 

At  length  the  lodge-gate  of  Grange  Foyle 
is  nearing,  and  my  heart  beats  almost  pain- 
fully. I  try  to  steel  my  nerves,  but  with 
small  success ;  the  black  spirit  of  Sorrow- 
seems  to  keep  hovering  behind  the  car. 
When  we  arrive  at  the  gate  it  stands  wide 
open,  and  the  gravel  along  the  drive  is 
ploughed  deep  with  wheel-marks.  Mrs. 
Conor  stands  at  the  lodge  door,  dressed  in 
her  best  gown. 

"  Are  the  family  at  home  ? " 

"  Oh  yis,  sur,"  she  answers,  "  been  back 
most  an  hour.  Shure,  they're  all  o'  thim 
busy  aitin  the  weddin'  breakfast  be  this." 

"  Wedding  breakfast ! "  I  gasp,  while  the 
doctor's  hand  comes  across  the  car  and  takes 
firm  hold  of  my  arm. 

*'  Yis,  sur — shure  didn't  you  know  that 
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Miss  Ethel  was  marrit   to    Mr.  Carton  th' 

day,  an' " 

"  My  God  ! "  I  cry.     "  I  am  too  late  !  " 
"  Mr.  Dolan,    Mr.  Dolan,    keep   yourself 
calm  ! "    urges    the    doctor.       "  Let    your 
wrongs  call  up  your  manhood." 

"  Drive  to  the  house — drive  like  light- 
ning !  "  I  cry,  and  the  man  puts  whip  to 
his  horse. 

I  remember  nothing  further  until  I  find 
myself,  together  with  the  doctor,  confronting 
a  roomful  of  people  in  all  the  glory  of 
wedding  finery.  She  stands  looking  coolly 
upon  me,  but  with  face  far  whiter  than 
her  dress.  He  stands  by  her  side,  with 
that  devil  gleam  in  his  eye.  Langton  and 
his  wife  gaze  upon  both  myself  and  my 
companion  in  evident  surprise.  Langton 
immediately  speaks — 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  intrusion  ?  " 
"  ril  tell  you  the  meaning  of  it,"  I  answer 
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back.  ^'  I  have  come  to  demand  justice  !  I 
have  come  to  make  that  wretched  woman 
there  beg  my  pardon  !  I  have  come  to  un- 
mask that  treacherous  scoundrel  who  stands 
beside  her.     I  have  come " 

"  Are  you  this  lunatic's  keeper  ? "  asks 
Carton,  looking  towards  the  doctor. 

"  You  know  who  I  am,  Philip  Carton," 
replies  the  latter.  "  And  I  know  who  you 
are — you  are  a  swindler,  a  thief,  and  a 
villain !  " 

As  he  speaks  all  eyes  are  turned  in  silent 
amazement  towards  Carton,  who  stands 
with  hands  in  pockets,  smiling  as  if  highly 
amused.  Ethel  stands  still  as  stone,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left.  So  transfixed 
has  she  become,  that  she  does  not  appear  to 
breathe.  Mrs.  Langton  suddenly  clasps  her 
hands  together,  sinks  into  her  chair,  and 
looks  towards  me  with  eyes  imploring  for- 
giveness.    But  I  heed  her  not — I  heed  no 
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one.  I  am  burning  within  me  to  spring  on 
that  man,  and  kill  him. 

"Well,  upon  my  word,  I  ought  to  feel 
flattered  with  the  high  character  you  have 
given  me  !  "  Carton  says.  "  I  wish  there 
was  a  policeman  here.  Langton,  what  is  the 
idea  of  all  this  ?  Is  it  a  farce  got  up  for  my 
benefit  ?  " 

Ere  Langton  has  time  to  answer,  the 
doctor,  addressing  Ethel,  says — 

"  Madam,  is  it  your  wish  that  I  should  say 
wdiat  I  have  to  say  in  the  presence  of  these 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  ivedding  guests  f " 

"  Speak  before  all,"  she  answers,  still 
looking  straight  before  her. 

And  the  doctor  speaks.  He  slowly  un- 
folds the  story  of  Carton's  employment  as 
estate  agent  at  Leigh  Towers,  his  receiving 
a  will  in  his  favour  from,  the  hands  of  old 
Mr.  Leigh,  and  the  latter's  wish  to  see  his 
niece  Mrs.  Carton.     Then  Minnie's  flight  to 
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Ireland  is  described,  and  her  sojourn  at  the 
Tolka  Mill  under  the  name  of  Alice ;  her 
discovery  by  Watts,  and  her  journey  back 
to  Leigh  Towers,  to  find  her  uncle  very  ill, 
and  Carton  dismissed  for  systematic  pecula- 
tions. Then  the  doctor  tells  the  strange 
story  of  the  missing  will ;  Carton's  usurpa- 
tion of  Leigh  Towers  ;  my  being  caught  in  a 
snow-storm ;  my  rescue,  recovery,  and  my 
subsequent  discovery  of  the  long-lost  will. 

"  I  presume,  madam,  that  you  were  not 
informed  by  Mr.  Carton  of  his  inability  to 
hold  Leigh  Towers  from  its  rightful  owners  ? " 
continues  the  doctor.  "  Your  silence  tells 
me  my  presumption  is  correct.  He  was  in- 
formed of  the  fact  some  three  weeks  ago,  and 
as  he  was  good  enough  to  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Dolan's  telegram  came  from  the  home  of  the 
celebrated  Alice,  I  wonder  he  did  not  further 
explain  that  the  said  lady  had  now  a  second 
home — Leigh  Towers.     And  now  I  have  to 
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inform  you,  madam,  that  your  husband  stole 
a  copy  of  verses,  written  by  Mr.  Dolan,  in 
his  good-nature,  for  the  young  book-keeper 
at  Ware's  Hotel,  Hastings,  whose  sweetheart, 
the  barmaid,  was  named  Alice  Grey.  I 
have  also  to  inform  you,  that  Mr.  Carton, 
while  staying  at  the  Tolka  Mill,  amused 
himself  by  cruelly  deceiving  a  poor  girl 
named  Liz  Carroll. 

"  It's  a  lie  !  "  cries  Carton,  now  white  as 
a  sheet.    "  You  are  a  pair  of  lying  hounds  ! " 

The  words  have  scarcely  passed  his  white 
lips  ere  I  have  sprung  upon  him.  I  heed 
not  the  screams  of  the  women — I  want  to  kill 
this  villain.  Down  to  the  ground  we  fall  in 
fierce  struggle,  and  ere  they  have  pulled  me 
away,  I  have  nearly  accomplished  my  wish. 

It  is  the  doctor  and  Langton  who  hold 
me,  while  two  others  assist  Carton  from  the 
room.  Now  there  are  only  four  of  us 
together;  the  crunching  of  wheels  outside 
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tells  of  departing  guests  —  all  hastening 
home,  no  doubt,  in  great  horror.  The  four 
remaining  here  in  the  room  are  Dr.  Gardner, 
Langton,  I — and  Ethel. 

Still  silent,  stone-like,  snow-white,  she 
stands  by  the  table.  Carton's  thrashing,  his 
leaving  the  room  in  a  state  bordering  on 
collapse,  have  had  no  effect  upon  her  what- 
ever.    She  seems  turned  to  a  marble  statue. 

"You,  Langton,  take  your  hands  off!" 
I  cry  fiercely,  as  I  endeavour  to  shake  his 
hand  off  my  arm.  *'  Get  away  from  me,  or 
I'll  strike  you  !  " 

"  Arthur,  Arthur  !  "  he  says  in  a  low  voice. 
"  We  were  cruelly  deceived  ;  we  were " 

"  That's  no  excuse  !  "  I  exclaim.  "  You 
gave  me  no  chance  of  clearing  myself.  You 
listened  to  the  words  of  a  villainous  scoun- 
drel, and  never  wrote  to  me  for  an  explana- 
tion. Oh !  my  God,  had  I  not  a  single 
friend  here  ?     Not  a  friend  who  would  have 
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caught  you  by  the  throat,  and  shaken  you 
like  a  rat !  And  that  miserable,  shallow- 
brained  creature  standing  there — she  whom 
I  wasted  my  love  upon  !  she  whom  I  never 
ceased  to  think  of  through  all  my  illness — 
she  is  now  the  happy  bride " 

Here  she  turns  towards  me  ;  she  does  not 
speak  a  word,  but  there  is  a  volume  in  the 
look  she  gives  me — a  volume  of  such  black 
misery,  despair,  and  torture,  that  it  strikes 
me  dumb.     And  now  the  doctor  speaks. 

"  Here,  Mr.  Dolan,  just  sit  down  here  for 
a  moment ;  remember,  we  have  some  other 
matters  to  investigate." 

"  Oh,  yes — I  forgot  that  !  "  I  answer,  and 
as  both  of  them  have  released  me,  I  go  over 
and  sit  down  beside  the  window. 

*^  Now,  madam,  I  will  ask  you  to  take  a 
seat,"  continues  the  doctor  to  Ethel,  who 
silently  resumes  the  seat  she  had  risen  from 
when  I  first  entered. 
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Langton  follows  suit,  and,  all  the  guests 
having  by  this  time  departed,  Mrs.  Langton 
and  Miss  Martha  enter. 

"  There  is  a  railway  bus  at  the  door,"  Mrs. 
Langton  says,  looking  towards  the  doctor. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  he  answers.  "  May  I  ask 
you  to  be  seated  ? " 

Both  Mrs.  Langton  and  her  aunt  walk 
towards  Ethel,  and  sit  down  on  either  side 
of  her.  She  does  not  appear  to  notice  their 
presence,  though  her  cousin  places  one  arm 
round  her  waist. 

Now  the  doctor  leaves  the  room,  and 
during  his  absence  Langton  rises,  and 
coming  towards  me,  ofifers  me  his  hand  in 
silence.     I  do  not  take  any  notice  of  it. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Arthur,  forgive  me  ! " 
he  exclaims  in  broken  accents,  while  I  hear 
a  suppressed  sob  from  his  wife. 

*'  You  had  better  wait  until  you  get  full 
proof  of  my  innocence,"  I  tell  him  coldly. 
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"  You  have  had  none  yet.    Why  this  sudden 
belief  in  me  1  " 

"  Oh,  be  merciful,  Arthur  !  "  pleads  Mrs. 
Langton. 

"  Did  any  of  you  show  mercy  to  me  ?  "  I 
ask  in  fierce  tones.  '*  Did  any  of  you  show 
me  even  common  justice?  No — you  con- 
demned me  unheard.  You  allowed  that 
wretched,  shallow  creature  there " 

That  haunting  look  from  yonder  pale 
ghost  falls  upon  me  again,  and  freezes  the 
burning  words  upon  my  lips. 

Langton  with  a  sigh  resumes  his  seat,  and 
as  he  does  so,  the  door  opens,  and  Dr. 
Gardner  enters,  followed  by  Watts,  old 
Carroll,  and  Liz.  The  latter,  who  leans 
on  the  arm  of  Watts,  is  dressed  in  the 
"Haven"  costume  —  black  bonnet,  black 
cloak,  and  dark-brown  dress.  She  keeps 
her  face  hidden  in  her  handkerchief,  and 
is    trying    to    stop    sobbing.      Her    uncle 
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seems   utterly   bewildered,   and   is   smiling 
idiotically. 

*^  Now,  where  is  Carton  "?  "  asks  the  doctor. 
"  He  must  be  present." 

"Yes,"  I  say,  "we'll  not  condemn  hiw. 
unheard." 

"  I  think  Mr.  Carton  is  unable  to  be 
present,"  Miss  Martha  states.  "  He  is  lying 
down  in  the  morning-room." 

"  ril  go  and  see  him,"  Langton  says, 
rising  and  leaving  the  room.  While  he  is 
away  I  glance  round  to  see  what  effect  the 
new  arrivals  have  created.  Ethel  sits  silent 
and  statue-like  as  ever,  but  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  girl  whose  alleged  confession 
has  worked  such  dire  mischief.  Her  aunt 
sits  gazing  from  Watts  to  Liz,  and  from  Liz 
to  her  uncle  in  great  surprise,  while  Mrs. 
Langton,  with  one  arm  still  encircling  her 
cousin,  mutely  implores  my  forgiveness. 
But  it  is  useless — I  will  forgive  no  one. 
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Now  Langton  enters  followed  by  Carton, 
who  does  not  appear  mudi  the  worse  for  the 
severe  shaking  I  have  given  him.  But  the 
moment  he  enters  it  can  be  easily  seen  that 
he  has  been  keeping  up  his  courage  with  the 
decanter,  and  is  very  unsteady.  In  a  loud 
but  semi-careless  tone  he  exclaims — 

"  Now  then,  w^hat's  all  this  about  ?  Come, 
Ethel,  it  is  time  we  started.  How  is  it  I 
find  you  still  in  your  wedding  gown  ?  Go 
instantly  and  put  on  your  travelling  dress." 

She  does  not  answer  him  ;  she  does  not 
even  look  at  him.  At  this  moment  he 
appears  to  becom-e  aware,  for  the  first  time, 
of  the  identity  of  Liz  and  her  uncle. 

"  What  do  these  people  want '?  "  he  asks. 
"  Another  act  in  the  comedy  ? " 

No  one  answers,  and  he  falls  with  a  loud 
laugh  into  a  chair.  Then  the  doctor  turns 
to  Liz  (who  with  face  still  buried  in  her  hand- 
kerchief clings  tightly  to  Watts),  and  says — 
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"  Liz  Carroll,  point  out  the  man  who 
wronged  you." 

Watts  stands  back  ;  slowly  she  raises  her 
poor  thin  wet  face,  glances  round  the  room, 
and  pointing  towards  Carton,  says  in  a  low 
voice — 

"  It  was  him,  that's  sittin'  there  !  " 

"  It's  a  lie — a  damned  lie  !  "  cries  Carton, 
jumping  up.  "  This  is  a  conspiracy  to  obtain 
blackmail !  " 

"  It's  no  lie  !  "  answers  Liz,  now  stung  to 
boldness  by  his  words.  "  It's  no  lie  !  You 
desaved  me,  an  thin  wint  away,  like  the 
false  villain  that  you  are  !  You  bribed  me 
uncle,  here,  wid  your  dirty  money,  to  write 
to  Shaun  tellin'  him  that  I  said  it  was  Mr. 
Dolan — God  forgive  you  !  " 

Here  Carton  sinks  into  his  chair  again, 
and  in  his  thick,  semi-drunken  voice  exclaims, 

**  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Well,  upon  my  soul,  this 
is  devilish  fine  !     It  is  really,  you  know  !  " 
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"  James  Carroll,  are  your  niece's  words 
correct  ?    Speak  the  truth  !  "  says  the  doctor. 

"Oh,  yis,  sur — I'll  spake  the  God's 
truth  ! "  answers  the  man.  "  Shure,  this 
jintleman  here  be  me  side,  sur,  med  me  tell 
Liz  all  this  mornin'." 

"  That's  correct,  doctor,"  adds  Watts. 

"  What  did  he  tell  her  ?  " 

"He  confessed  to  her,  in  my  presence, 
that  he  had  been  bribed  by  Mr.  Carton  with 
five  pounds  to  write  that  letter  to  Shaun." 

"  Oh,  yis,  yis,  that's  what  I  said,"  declares 
the  old  wretch.  "  He  gev  me  five  gooldin 
soverins,  so  he  did — no  mistake.  An'  shure 
I  had  thim  no  time  !  They  wor  no  good  to 
me,  so  they  warn't  !     They  wor  cursed." 

"  Look  here  !  "  cries  Carton,  rising  again. 
"  When  is  this  business  going  to  end  ?  My 
wife  and  I  should  be  on  our  road  by  this, 
don't  you  know." 

For  the  first  time  since  she   heard  the 
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doctor's  story  does  Ethel  speak.  Rising 
straight  as  an  arrow,  she  turns  to  Carton, 
and  says  in  slow  tones — 

"  Philip  Carton,  your  road  will  never  be 
mine.  I  never  loved  you  ;  I  married  you 
through  my  woman's  mad  pique.  I  hate 
you — I  loathe  you  !  Never  come  near  me, 
never  let  me  see  your  face  again — go  !  " 

"  Come,  come,  Ethel,  you  know — this  sort 
of  nonsense  won't  wash  with  me  ! "  he 
answers,  moving  towards  her. 

"Stop!"  she  exclaims.  "Don't  dare 
approach  me  !  " 

He  looks  at  her  for  a  moment  with  his  red 
eyes,  but  does  not  move  a  step  nearer  to  her. 

'*  Mr.  Carton,  you  had  better  go  away, — 
at  least  for  the  present,"  Langton  says. 

"No,  I  will  not  leave  this  house  with- 
out this  woman  ! "  he  answers.  "  I  am  her 
husband,  and  have  the  law  on  my  side  !  " 

"  I    care   not   for   you,  or   your  laws ! " 
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Ethel  says,  still  in  that  awful,  cold,  composed 
tone.  "Your  wife  I  shall  never  be  but  in 
name." 

"  Oh,  we  shall  see  about  that  ! "  he 
answers.  "  We  shall  see  who  is  master,  you 
know." 

"  Do  your  worst,"  she  says.  "  Meanwhile, 
I  am  the  mistress  of  this  house,  and  I  order 
you  out  of  it." 

"  What  ? "  he  asks,  almost  sobered  with 
surprise. 

She  does  not  repeat  the  words  ;  she  merely 
walks  to  the  bell-handle  and  touches  it. 
The  footman  enters. 

"  Show  Mr.  Carton  to  the  door,"  she  says. 

"  This  way,  sur,"  Slater  says  to  him  ;  but 
Carton  pays  no  attention. 

(c  ^y^iYf^g  jjin^  iq  i\^Q  door,"  Ethel  now 
commands. 

These  words  bring  Carton  to  his  feet. 
With    livid    cheeks,    he   loudly  exclaims — 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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"  By  Heaven,  Ethel  Carton,  you  will  pay 
dearly  for  this  outrage  !  Do  you  hear  !  You 
seek  to  get  rid  of  your  true  and  lawful  hus- 
band, but  you  never  will !  There  sits  your 
lover,  but  you  shall  never  live  in  peace  with 
him  !     I'll  see  to  that !  " 

Dr.  Gardner's  hand  is  on  my  arm,  and  so 
Carton  leaves  the  house  in  safety.  I  can 
see  him  now  walking  up  and  down  the  top 
of  the  avenue. 

During  his  scene  with  Ethel,  Watts,  Liz, 
and  Carroll,  at  a  sign  from  the  doctor, 
quitted  the  room,  and  drove  away  in  the 
bus.  Now  there  remains  six  of  us  here 
together,  and  rising  I  say — 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Carton — alone. 
Does  she  consent  ?  " 

She  bows  her  head  in  answer,  and  the 
others  rise  and  leave  the  room.  The  door 
is  closed — we  are  alone  at  last. 
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SHE    HAS    GONE  ! 

Yes,  we  are  alone  at  last.  Turning 
towards  her  in  my  passionate  bitterness,  I 
am  about  to  launch  a  fierce  torrent  of  burn- 
ing, biting  words  upon  her,  when  she  raises 
her  hands — clasped  and  quivering. 

"  Not  yet,"  she  pleads,  "  not  yet." 

I  remain  standing  in  silence  as  she  moves 
towards  me,  the  long  train  of  her  wedding- 
gown  rustling  over  the  carpet.  How  tall, 
how  white,  how  beautiful  she  looks  !  Slowly 
she  sinks,  with  bowed  head,  upon  her  knees 
at  my  feet. 

"  Arthur,"  she  begins,  "  in  your  terrible 
bitterness  you  called  me  a  wretched  woman, 
but  you  don't  know  hoiv  wretched  I  am. 
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You  do  not  know  what  a  woman  can 
suffer  in  silence.  You  cannot  tell  what  a 
woman's  feelings  are  when  she  discovers,  too 
late,  that  the  man  she  loves  and  has  thought 
false  has  been  true  all  along.  Arthur,  I 
told  you  I  loved  you,  but  you  will  never 
know  how  much  I  loved  you.  My  mad 
jealousy  was  the  measure  of  that  love.  I 
am  speaking  calmly,  and  with  steady  voice, 
but  it  is  because  my  heart  is  frozen.  I 
want  to  ask  of  you,  my  lost  darling,  that 
you  will  strive  with  all  your  might  to 
forgive  a  heart-broken  woman  who  loves 
you  more  than  life." 

As  she  speaks,  all  my  sense  of  cruel 
wrong,  all  my  bitter  words  and  thoughts, 
are  killed.  Stooping  I  raise  her  to  her  feet  ; 
she  sways  back  for  a  second,  and  the  next 
instant  she  is  folded  tightly  to  my  breast, 
with  arms  clasped  round  my  neck. 

"  I  love  you,  I  love  you,  I  love  you,  my 
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darliug  !  "  she  murmurs.  "  I  lost  you  in 
my  madness  !  But  I  love  you  beyond  all 
the  earth  !  " 

The  room  seems  to  swim  round  us  as  we 
remain  clasped  together.  Her  cheeks  are 
now  flushed  with  her  young  blood  once 
more,  and  as  I  kiss  her  again  and  again, 
those  cheeks  seem  to  burn. 

"  My  own  darling,"  I  whisper.  "  You  are 
mine — mine  alone  !  Who  dare  part  us  ? 
Ethel,  let  us  go  from  here — let  us " 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  cries,  breaking  from  me. 
"  No,  no — for  God's  sake,  Arthur,  don't 
tempt  me  ! " 

'*  Don't  tempt  you  ?  "  I  echo,  catching 
both  her  hands  in  my  frenzy.  "  Who  tempted 
you  first  ?  Who  tempted  you  to  be  false  to 
me — to  ruin  my  life  ?  By  Heaven,  Ethel,  I 
will  never  give  you  up  !  You  are  mine  by 
all  the  laws  of  right  and  justice  !  " 

"  No,  no,  Arthur !  you   know   not   what 
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you  say  !  "  she  cries,  trying  to  release  her 
hands  from  my  tight  grasp.  "For  God's 
sake  have  pity  upon  me  !  " 

"  Pity  !  "  1  exclaim.  "  Have  you  no  pity 
for  me  f     Look  here  !  " 

I  draw  her  to  the  window,  and  point  out 
Carton,  as  he  walks  to  and  fro  at  the  top  of 
the  avenue. 

"  Do  you  see  him  ? "  I  continue.  '•'  He  is 
waiting  for  you!  Look  at  him — he  is 
waiting  to  claim  his  bride — that  bride  who, 
but  for  her  own  cruel  folly,  would  be  mine 
now  !  Look  at  him — will  you  suffer  liis 
arms  to  embrace  you " 

"  Oh,  NO  !  "  she  cries,  and  shuddering  at 
the  thought,  clings  to  me. 

"  You  swear  it  ? "  I  ask,  as  I  once  more 
hold  her  in  my  arms. 

"  I  swear  it !  " 

*'  Very  well,"  I  say  in  quick,  low  tones. 
"  We  must  fly  from  here.     Listen — we  will 
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start  to-night  when  all  the  house  is  quiet — 
we  will  journey  to  Dublin,  and  from  there 
to  the  Continent,  where  we  can  live  happily 
in  our  love  !  No  one  will  ever  know  of  our 
dwelling-place,  no  one  shall  ever  part  us " 

A  hand  is  laid  upon  my  shoulder.  I 
look  round  quickly,  to  find  Mrs.  Langton 
standing  by  my  side.  Without  a  word 
I  unloose  Ethel  from  my  arms,  and  she  sinks 
back  into  a  seat  with  hands  masking  her  face. 

Mrs.  Langton,  with  one  hand  still  on  my 
shoulder,  places  her  other  hand  on  mine. 

"  Arthur,"  she  says  gently,  *'  Ethel  has  no 
mother." 

In  silence  she  takes  my  arm  in  hers,  and 
leads  me  from  the  room.  When  we  reach  the 
hall,  and  the  door  closes  behind  us,  I  say  — 

"  Mrs.  Langton,  may  God  forgive  me  ! 
But  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  robbed 
of  all  the  sunshine  in  this  world." 

"  Better  live  in  the  cold  shade  than  in 
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the  hotbed  of  dishonour,  Arthur."  Here 
she  raises  her  face  to  mine,  and  kisses  me 
upon  the  cheek.  "  My  poor  boy,"  she  says, 
"  my  poor  boy  !  Thank  God  I  was  here 
to  save  you  both  !  "  Then  she  leads  me  to 
the  door  of  the  dining-room.  "  Now  go  in 
and  shake  hands  with  poor  Jack." 

''  Yes,  Mrs.  Langton,  I  will." 

And  I  open  the  door  and  enter,  leaving 
her  in  the  hall.  Langton  and  the  doctor 
are  seated  together,  and  as  I  close  the  door, 
the  former  rises  and  walks  towards  me  with 
outstretched  hand. 

"  Arthur  !  " 

I  take  his  hand,  and  tears  start  to  his  eyes. 

"Arthur,  God  bless  you  !"  he  says.  "I 
am  as  wretched  a  man  as  you  are  to-day." 

"  I  want  to  hear  the  whole  story,"  I  say. 
"  Tell  me  all — I  must  hear  it." 

"  Come  and  sit  down  beside  me,"  he 
answers. 
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I  take  a  seat  between  him  and  the  doctor, 
on  a  lounge  by  one  of  the  windows.  The 
wedding  breakfiist-table  still  stands  just  as 
the  guests  left  it,  and  the  high  wedding- 
cake  towers  white  in  the  light  of  the  fire — 
for  the  short  December  day  is  dying. 

"  Now  go  on,"  I  say. 

And  for  a  full  hour  does  Langton  tell  me, 
slowly,  and  sometimes  with  faltering  voice, 
the  whole  accursed  tale  of  fraud  and 
treachery,  while  I  grow  to  a  state  bordering 
on  madness  with  the  sense  of  all  my  wrongs. 
He  tells  of  Carton's  coming  to  the  Paris 
hotel — his  affected  surprise  on  meeting  the 
Grange  Foyle  party  there — his  casual  refer- 
ence to  my  being  at  Hastings,  and  of  my 
amusing  myself  by  backing  Langton's  horse 
to  win  me  a  fortune — his  handing  Ethel 
those  verses  to  Alice,  which  he  stated  he  had 
found  lying  on  the  stairs.  Then  came  their 
return  to  Grange  Foyle,  and  McRobb's  hand- 
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ing  them  the  copy  of  the  Irish  Times  contain- 
ing the  account  of  the  inquest  on  Shaun. 

"Ah,  that's  what  did  most  of  the  mis- 
chief ! "  says  the  doctor,  when  Langton 
mentions  the  incident. 

'*  Yes,"  Langton  admits.  "  You  see,  the 
fact  of  poor  Arthur's  leaving  Dublin  early  on 
the  morning  following  the  attack,  and " 

"  How  did  /  know  the  police  would  want 
me  ? "  I  cry  fiercely.  *'  But  go  on  with  the 
yarn." 

And  Langton  continues — he  tells  of 
Ethel's  awful,  stone-like  calmness  all  through 
the  period — of  Carton's  coming  to  Ireland, 
and  his  constant  visits  to  Grange  Foyle — of 
her  asking  him  if  he  knew  who  lived  in 
Ivy  Cottage,  and  his  telling  her  that  it  was 
the  home  of  the  celebrated  Alice. 

"Two  days  after  this  she  accepted  him," 
Langton  is  telling  me,  when  I  start  to  my 
feet. 
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"  Oh,  God  !  I  won't  hear  any  more  !  "  I  cry. 

''  Arthur,  Arthur  !  she  was  not  account- 
able for  what  she  did  !  "  he  exclaims  ;  while 
Dr.  Gardner  comes  and  tries  to  soothe  me 
w^ith  w^ords  of  comfort. 

"  Ah  !  you  admit  it  !  "  I  cry.  "  She  w^as 
7iot  accountable  for  what  she  did !  Her 
marriage  w^as  illegal !  Do  you  hear  me  ? — 
illegal !     She  is  not  Carton's — she  is  mine  !  " 

Opening  the  door,  I  rush  across  the 
hall  and  into  the  drawing-room,  calling, 
*'  Ethel !  "  The  room  is  empty.  Up-stairs 
I  rush,  and  coming  to  her  door,  knock 
loudly  at  it. 

''  Ethel,  Ethel !     Come  out  to  me  ! " 

Mrs.  Langton  comes  from  her  room,  and 
takes  me  by  the  arm,  while  the  doctor  and 
Langton  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

"  I  want  Ethel  !  "  I  cry.  "  Don  t  seek  to 
keep  her  from  me,  or  I'll  burst  open  the 
door " 
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"  Arthur  !  Arthur  !  "  calls  Langton. 

"  Go  away  from  me,  you  two  !  "  I  exclaim, 
turning  upon  them  ;  and  at  a  sign  from 
Mrs.  Langton  they  go  down  the  stairs. 

"  Arthur  dear,  calm  yourself  !  "  she  says  in 
a  voice  which  trembles.  "  Do,  like  a  good  boy." 

"  Open  this  door — bring  me  forth  Ethel  ! " 
I  demand. 

"  She  is  not  there,  Arthur  dear." 

"  Where  is  she  ?  " 

*^  She  has  left  the  house." 

I  seize  both  her  bauds  in  mine,  while  she 
quivers  with  fear. 

"  Are  you  telling  me  the  truth  ?  —answer ! " 

''  I  am  !  "  she  answers.  ''  As  God  is  my 
judge ! " 

''  Where  has  she  gone  to  ? — tell  me  !  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Arthur — I  swear  it  !  " 

The  instant  she  speaks  I  release  her,  rush 
down-stairs,  seize  my  hat  from  the  hall- table, 
open  the  door,  and  rush  forth  into  the  night. 
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Down  the  avenue  do  I  run.     Heaven  help 
you,  Carton,  if  I  chance  to  encounter  you  ! 

Tr  -A"  t(^  Tr  Tt- 

Panting  for  breath,  and  parched  with 
thirst,  I  enter  the  Mill-house  kitchen,  where 
the  miller  and  his  wife  are  seated.  While 
they  gaze  upon  me  in  silent  amazement,  I 
sink  into  a  chair. 

"  Arrah,  Mr.  Dolan,  what's  wrong  wid 
you,  sur  ? "  Bartle  says  at  length.  "  Indeed 
we  have  jist  heard  th'  day  iv  all  the 
schamin'  an'  lyin'  an' " 

"  Has  she  come  here  ? "  I  ask. 

"  No,  sur,"  answers  Mrs.  McBride ;  ''  it's 
Miss  Ethel  that  was,  you  main.  Lord  save 
me,  sur,  has  she  run  away  ?  " 

"  Bartle,  I  want  you  to  drive  me  in  to  the 
station  at  once  !  " 

*'  Eight,  sur  !  I'll  have  the  car  at  the  door 
in  a  pair  o'  minits  !  " 
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TRACED. 

While  driving  along  the  road  to  Bally- 
boyle  railway  station  last  night,  two  ques- 
tions continued  chasing  one  another  through 
my  poor  overwrought,  feverish  brain — Had 
Ethel  flown  to  Dublin  ?  and  if  so,  had  Carton 
followed  her  ? 

When  the  car  arrived  at  the  station 
I  jumped  down,  and  sought  the  station- 
master. 

"  What  time  did  the  last  train  start  for 
Dublin?" 

"  Half-past  six,"  he  answered. 

"  Did  any  of  the  Grange  Foyle  people 
travel  by  it  T' 
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"  Well  now,  that's  a  most  curious  thing  !  " 
he  exclaimed.  *'  You  know,  Miss  Foyle  was 
married  to-day,  and  of  course  there  was  a 
special  compartment  engaged  for  her  and 
her  husband  in  the  four  train." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know — they  did  not  travel 
by  it." 

''  You  are  quite  right,  sir ;  but  she,  her 
aunt,  and  her  maid  went  by  the  six- 
thirty." 

"  They  did  !  "  I  cried. 

"  Yes,  and  'pon  my  soul  !  you  might  have 
knocked  me  down  with  a  brick,  when  I 
caught  sight  of  them  in  the  carriage." 

"  Why — did  they  not  get  in  here  ? " 

"  No,  sir,  they  got  in  at  Killibeg.  Why 
they  should  have  gone  there  bangs  Bana- 
ghar  !  And,  mind  you,  the  husband  not 
with  them!" 

''  You  did  not  see  Mr.  Carton,  then  ? " 

"  No,  sir ;   sure  don  t  I  tell  you,  herself, 
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with  her  maid,  and  Miss  Martha  Foyle,  were 
all  together." 

''  What  time  does  the  next  train  start  ?  " 
I  now  asked. 

"It  is  due  here  in  fifteen  minutes,  and 
starts  three  minutes  after  it  arrives." 

Back  I  w^ent  to  the  car,  and  bid  Bartle 
good-night. 

"An  are  you  goin  to  Dublin,  sur?"  he 
asked. 

"  Yes  ;  good-bye,  and  a  thousand  thanks 
for  the  drive." 

In  another  twenty  minutes  I  was  on  my 
way  to  Dublin.  When  I  arrived  it  was  too 
late  to  continue  my  search,  so  I  drove  here 
to  Maple's  and  passed  a  weary  night. 

And  now  the  dull  December  day  dawns 
over  Dublin  city,  and  I  rise  from  a  sleepless 
bed  and  dress. 

By  and  by  I  go  down  to  the  coffee-room, 
to  find  it  cold  and  undusted,  and  the  grate 
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a  yawning  cave  of  grey  cinders.  Presently 
one  of  the  housemaids  comes  in,  broom  in 
hand,  and  stands  staring  at  me. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  too  soon  to  order  break- 
fast ?  "  I  say. 

"  Well,  it  is  rather  soon,  sur,^'  she  an- 
swers, looking  with  her  woman's  searchinof 
eyes  at  my  white  face.  "  But  shure  I'll 
ready  the  room  in  a  few  minits,  an'  thin 
light  the  fire,  sur." 

Leaving  the  room  to  her,  I  go  up-stairs 
again,  and  sitting  down  on  the  bed,  begin 
to  think. 

"Yes,"  I  mutter,  after  some  thought, 
"  this  won't  do.  I  must  not  let  my  Jove 
lead  me  to  dishonour.  I  should  not  have 
followed  Ethel — it  is  not  manly,  it  is  not 
honourable.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  do 
— go  abroad.  But,  my  God  !  I  cannot  go, 
and  leave  her  to  the  mercy  of  Carton  !  If 
I   only  knew  that    she  would    remain    safe 
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from  his  clutches !  Yes,  I'll  seek  her  out, 
and  know  what  her  plans  are.  Then  good- 
bye to  Ireland  and  to  England." 

*  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

I  have  been  ever  since  nine  this  morning 
driving  from  one  hotel  to  another  in  the 
vain  hope  of  finding  Ethel.  No,  she  is 
not  staying  in  any  hotel  in  the  city.  Yet 
where  could  they  have  gone  to  on  arriv- 
ing here  last  night  ?  Ah  I  what  a  foolish 
question !  Why,  they  were  here  in  plenty 
of  time  to  take  the  North  Wall  boat !  If 
they  did  so,  all  chance  of  my  tracing  them 
is  lost.  .   .  . 

While  walking  along  Nassau  Street, 
pondering  the  while,  a  sudden  thought 
strikes  me.  As  it  does  I  quicken  my  pace, 
and  am  soon  turning  into  Westland  Eow. 

Here  I  am  tapped  on  the  shoulder,  and 
looking  round,  behold  Dr.  Gardner's  smiling 
face. 
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"You  have  not  got  rid  of  me  yet,  you 
see,"  he  says,  taking  my  arm.  ^'  I  started 
for  Dublin  by  the  six  o'clock  train  this 
morning,  leaving  poor  Mr.  Langton  and  his 
wife  in  a  terribly  anxious  state.  However, 
when  I  found  at  Maple's  that  you  were 
stopping  there,  I  telegraphed  to  them." 

"  You're  a  good  fellow,  doctor,  and  I  am 
an  ungrateful  cur." 

"  No,  you  are  not,  Mr.  Dolan.  You  are 
simply  a  man  who  has  been  well-nigh  driven 
mad  by  bitter  wrong.  I  had  a  long  letter 
from  Minnie  to-day,  asking  all  about 
you.  I  wish  I  could  see  you  well  out 
of  the  country.  Will  you  travel  back 
with  me,  and  stay  with  us  a  while  at  Ivy 
Cottage  ? " 

"  I  will  indeed  !  "  I  exclaim.  "  I'll  start 
with  you  to-night." 

"  That's  right !  "  he  cries.  "  Til  telegraph 
to  Minnie." 
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"  Do ;  but  you  must  first  come  with  me 
to  where  I  am  now  going." 

"  Where  ? " 

"  To  Clifton  Castle,  Dalkey." 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Dolan,  who  is  there,  and  what 
are  you  going  there  for  ? " 

"  To  set  my  mind  at  rest  before  I  start 
away  with  you.  Now  don't  ask  me  any 
more   questions." 

"Very  good." 

Into  the  station  we  turn,  and  take  tickets 
for  Dalkey.  When  we  reach  the  platform 
the  train  is  on  the  point  of  starting,  so  we 
have  no  delay,  thank  Heaven.  The  train 
is  one  of  the  "quarter  to  "  specials,  and  only 
stops  at  four  stations  ere  it  reaches  Dalkey, 
which  it  does  some  thirty-five  minutes  after 
leaving  Dublin. 

When  going  out  through  the  ticket  gate 
I  ask  the  ticket-collector  to  tell  me  the 
shortest  route  to  Clifton  Castle. 
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"  Last  turn  on  the  right,  sur,  as  you 
walk  straight  from  here,"  he  answers.  "  Thin 
whin  you  turn,  keep  along  the  road  for  about 
five  minits,  an'  you'll  see  it  on  the  lift.  It 
stands  close  agin  the  say,  an'  is  inclosed  be 
high  walls.  But  there  is  a  door  an'  a 
bell." 

"  Thank  you." 

And  taking  the  doctor's  arm,  we  walk 
straight  down  the  centre  of  the  road  in 
silence. 

^F  tP  tF  w  Tr 

We  are  standing  by  a  porch  in  a  high 
wall,  and  I  have  rung  the  bell.  The  door 
is  opened  by  an  old  domestic. 

"  Is  Miss  Ross  at  home  ? " 

The  old  dame  looks  closely  at  us,  and 
then  says — 

''  I'll  see,  sur." 

She  is  about  to  close  the  door  in  our  face  ; 
but  I  suddenly  push  it  open,  and,  followed 
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by  the  doctor,  enter  the  square  before  the 
hall-door.  This  door  the  old  dame  has  left 
open,  and  we  enter  it.  When  we  reach  the 
hall  some  instinct  directs  me  to  the  last  door 
on  the  right  of  it.  This  door  I  open,  enter 
the  room,  and — there  sit  Ethel,  Miss  Martha, 
and  Miss  Ross  ! 
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All  three  rise  as  we  enter.  A  deep 
crimson  wave  sweeps  over  EtheFs  face, 
leaving  it  whiter  than  before ;  Miss  Eoss — • 
I  presume  it  is  she — looks  from  us  to  Miss 
Martha,  wlio  says — 

"  You  should  not  have  come  here,  Arthur." 

"  Oh,  forgive  me.  Miss  Martha,"  I  reply. 
"  I  leave  Ireland  to-night,  and  only  wanted 
to  bid  good-bye  before  I  go."  Then  turn- 
ing to  Miss  Ross,  I  continue — "  I  beg  of 
you,  madam,  to  pardon  this  intrusion.  I 
cannot  find  words  with  which  to  apologize." 

And  Miss  Ross,  an  elderly  lady,  with 
little  grey  curls  on  either  side  of  her  smooth 
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forehead,  looks  at  me  with  eyes  full  of 
sympathy,  and  answers — 

"  Pray  set  your  mind  at  ease,  gentlemen. 
I  freely  forgive  you." 

Then  she  comes  and  shakes  hands  with 
me,  and  I  introduce  the  doctor  to  her. 

Presently  we  are  all  seated,  and  engaged 
— with  the  exception  of  Ethel — in  general 
conversation,  which  the  doctor  gradually 
brings  round  to  the  subject  of  neuralgia. 
Miss  Ross,  it  appears,  is  a  martyr  to  that 
ailment,  and  accordingly  the  doctor  soon 
has  her  a  close  and  attentive  listener, 
as  he  dilates  upon  the  topic.  Meanwhile 
Ethel  sits  by  one  of  the  windows  which 
looks  out  upon  the  sea,  her  dark-hued  dress 
making  her  look  whiter  than  ever.  Miss 
Martha  sits  by  the  fire  listening  to  the 
doctor's  lecture,  and  I  am  seated  close  to 
Ethel.  But  I  want  to  sit  beside  her  on  that 
chair,  and  don't  know  how  to  go  about  it. 
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At  length  I  boldly  rise,  and  walking  towards 
the  window,  say — 

"  What  a  fine  view  of  Howth  there  is 
from  here.  Why,  it  does  not  seem  two  miles 
across  the  bay."  And  I  sit  down  on  that 
chair,  just  to  have  a  better  view  of  the  Head. 

Here  Miss  Martha  turns  towards  us  with 
those  calm  grey  eyes  of  hers. 

"By  the  way,  Arthur,''  she  says,  "how 
did  you  find  your  way  here  ?  Or  rather, 
how  did  you  know  lue  were  here  ? " 

"  I  guessed  it,  Miss  Martha ;  I  remembered 
your  once  telling  me  that  you  had  a  friend 
in  Clifton  Castle,  Dalkey." 

Here  the  doctor  comes  to  the  rescue. 

"  Miss  Martha,  have  you  heard  of  that 
sad  case  of  those  ten  children  being  poisoned 
through  eating  mushrooms  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  she  answers,  turning  towards 
him.  "  Where  did  it  happen  ?  I  always 
said  that  mushrooms  were  dangerous." 
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"  Yes ;  it's  a  sad  case,"  he  says,  and  forth- 
with begins  a  long  account  of  the  matter, 
which  holds  both  Miss  Martha  and  her 
hostess  in  close  attention. 

"  Ethel,  do  you  know  why  I  have  come 
here?  "  I  ask  in  low  tones.  "  I  leave  Ireland 
to-night,  and  England  in  a  fortnight.'' 

"  Where  do  you  intend  going  when  you 
leave  England  ? "  she  wants  to  know. 

"  I  don't  know  yet — possibly  New  Zea- 
land." 

**  So  far  ?  "  she  asks  ;  and  then  adds — "  It 
is  better  so.  I — 'I  do  not  exactly  know 
what  my  future  plans  may  be.  I  think 
I  shall  stay  with  Madge  and  Jack  at 
Pine  wood." 

*'And  bid  farewell  to  dear  old  Grange 
Foyle  ! "  I  mutter,  half  to  myself. 

"Arthur,"  she  says  in  a  low,  quick  voice, 
"  don't  speak  of  Grange  Foyle.  I  want  to 
forget !     God  help  us  both  !  " 
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"  Amen  ! " 

We  remain  seated  in  silence  for  a  minute, 
and  then  I  speak  again. 

"Ethel,  I  will  tell  you  why  I  ventured 
to  look  upon  you  again.  Are  you  still 
determined  not  to  see  him  f  " 

"  More  determined  than  ever/'  she  an- 
swers in  a  firm  voice.  "  I  shall  never  speak 
with  him  again." 

"  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  hear,  Ethel,  and 
will  leave  you  now." 

"  Not  yet,  Arthur,"  she  says  in  a  lower 
voice  than  ever.  "  I  want  you  to  say  that 
you  will  try  and  forgive  me." 

''  I  forgave  you  yesterday,  Ethel." 

"  But  you  will  try  and  forget  me  ?  " 

"  Forget  you  !  Ethel,  would  you  wish  me 
to?" 

A  little  flush,  a  little  quiver  in  those  lips, 
a  look  of — oh !  such  love  and  sorrow  in 
those  eyes.    That  is  all  the  answer  I  receive. 
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Here  Miss  Martha  returns  to  duty. 
Sitting  round,  so  as  to  command  a  full  view 
of  us,  slie  asks — 

"  When  did  you  discover  our  departure 
from  Grange   Foyle,  Arthur  ?  " 

"  About  half-an-hour  after  you  had  left. 
You  seem  to  have  taken  the  road  to  Killibeg, 
and  entered  the  train  there." 

''  Yes,"  she  says.  "  We  could  not  ven- 
ture down  the  avenue.  You  know  who  was 
on  guard  there." 

"  Yes  ;  it  was  by  mere  chance  I  heard  of 
your  journey  to  Dublin.  The  station-master 
at  Ballyboyle  told  me  he  had  seen  you  all 
in  the  half-past  six  train.  Mrs.  Langton 
could  not  tell  me  where  you  had  gone  to." 

"  She  did  not  know,"  Miss  Martha  ex- 
plains. "  She  would  not  let  me  tell  her, 
fearing  you  might  want  to  learn." 

*'  Ah  !  I  thought  so,"  I  continue.  "  How- 
ever, when  she  said  you  had  gone,  I  imme- 
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diately  left  the  house  and  went  along  the 
avenue,  and  struck  on  to  the  road  to  the 
mill,  where  I  got  a  car  to  Ballyboyle." 

"  Did  you  meet  any  one  in  the  avenue  ?  " 
Ethel  asks. 

"  No,  thank  Heaven  1  "  I  answer. 

When,  after  a  little  while  longer,  the 
doctor  and  I  rise  to  leave.  Miss  Eoss  insists 
on  our  staying  to  lunch.  One  more  hour  of 
joy  and  sorrow  ! 

#  #  #  #  # 

All  during  luncheon  I  seemed  to  be  eating 
tasteless  food.  The  thouo^ht  that  I  was 
leaving  Ethel  for  ever  weighed  upon  me  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  appeared  to  be  in  a 
dream.  I  dared  not  look  at  her.  Oh,  if  I 
were  only  well  away  from  her  presence — 
thousands  of  miles  away  ! 

When  luncheon  was  at  length  over, 
and  all  had  risen,  I  was  standing  silently 
looking    away   through    the   window   over 
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the  cold  wintry  sea,  when  Miss  Eoss 
said  — 

"  Mr.  Dolan,  come  here  for  a  moment — I 
wish  to  speak  to  you." 

And  I  turned  and  followed  her  out  of  the 
room,  and  across  the  hall  to  this  room  where 
we  now  stand. 

"  Mr.  Dolan,"  she  begins,  "  a  great  sorrow 
has  fallen  upon  you,  but  you  must  try  and 
bear  it  like  a  man.  Believe  me,  great  as 
your  suffering  is,  there  are  thousands  who 
suffer  far  keener  torture.  Every  one  born 
of  woman  has  a  cross  to  bear  —  some 
crosses  are  lighter  than  others,  that  is  the 
only  difference.  Your  black  life  was  not 
darkened  by  your  own  doing,  nor  is  her 
blackened  life  your  work.  Think  of  what 
it  must  be  to  those  who  know  that  their 
ruined  lives  are  their  own  handiwork  !  Not 
only  their  own  lives,  but  the  lives  of  those 
they  loved  !      Look  at  me,    Mr.  Dolan — I 
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am  a  lonely  old  maid.  But  for  my  own 
mad,  girlish  pique  and  vanity,  I  would  have 
been  all  these  lonely  years  happy  in  a 
husband's  love.  This  lonely  house  would 
have  echoed  with  the  music  of  young 
laughter,  and  little  footsteps  would  have 
pattered  on  the  stairs."  She  stops  short  for 
a  moment,  and  then  continues — "  It  was  the 
old,  old,  cruel  story — a  lover's  quarrel,  and, 
as  of  old,  the  woman  was  in  fault  and 
would  not  own  it.  He  went  abroad — he 
whom  I  loved  as  only  we  women  love — and 
died  of  a  broken  heart."  She  pauses  with 
clenched  hands  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  taking  mine,  she  continues  with  a  sad 
smile — "  You  see,  Mr.  Dolan,  we  all  have 
our  little  troubles." 

"  Miss  Ross,"  I  say,  '*  you  have  given  me 
that  which  I  badly  needed — courage." 

''  And  never  allow  it  to  desert  you  again," 
she  answers.     "  Your  life  lies  all  before  you 
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— you  can  hope.     My  life  lies  behind  me. 
Come." 

And  together  we  walk  back  to  the  others. 
The  doctor  wishes  good-bye  first,  and  then 
goes  to  wait  for  me  at  the  hall-door,  Miss 
Ross  going  with  him.  Ethel  stands  by  the 
table,  her  aunt  stands  at  the  window,  and 
I  stand  beside  the  room-door.  I  am  trying 
to  nerve  myself  for  the  ordeal  of  parting, 
when  I  hear  the  rush  of  feet  through  the 
hall.  I  step  out  quickly,  and  as  quickly  lock 
the  door  and  place  the  key  in  my  pocket, 
for  Carton  is  on  the  steps,  talking  excitedly 
to  Miss  Ross. 

"  Heavens  !  he  is  here  !  "  cries  the  doctor. 
"  I  was  just  in  time  to  warn  you  !  " 

Here  Carton  catches  sight  of  me,  and 
brushing  past  Miss  Ross,  he  comes  quickly  to- 
wards me  ;  but  the  doctor  stands  between  us. 

"  You  hound,  are  you  here  !  "  he  cries, 
shaking  his  fist  at  me. 
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"  Mr.  Carton,  remember  you  are  in  a 
lady's  house,"  the  doctor  tells  him. 

''  I  don't  care  for  that ! "  he  exclaims. 
**  My  wife  is  here,  and  I'll  have  her  out  of 
it !  You,  you  hell-hound,  won't  keep  her 
from  me  !  "  Here  he  shakes  his  fist  at  me 
again.  ''  No,  by  Heaven !  not  all  the 
Dolans  in  Ireland  will  keep  Ethel  Carton 
from  me  !  You  boast  of  having  turned  me 
out  of  Leigh  Towers,  but,  by  Heaven  !  you 
will  never  turn  me  out  of  this  without  my 
wife — you  hound  ! " 

I  am  about  to  reply,  when  the  doctor 
pushes  me  into  the  room  on  the  right,  and 
closes  the  door  upon  me.  I  walk  to  the 
window,  and  sitting  down,  begin  counting 
the  waves  as  they  roll  in,  just  to  try  and 
distract  my  thoughts.  But  ere  I  have 
counted  ten  I  hear  a  short  struggle  in  the 
haU — some  one  falls,  a  woman  screams,  •  the 
door  is  burst  open,  and  Carton  rushes   in, 
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bangs  it  behind  him,  turns  the  key  in  the 
lock,  and  shoves  it  into  his  pocket.  Then 
he  stands  for  a  moment  with  glaring  eyes 
and  livid  face,  while  I  remain  with  my  back 
to  the  window.  Some  one  now  tries  to 
open  the  door,  and  the  doctors  voice  is 
heard  calling  me. 

"I'm  all  right!"  I  call  back.  "Do  not 
fear  ! " 

"  By  Heaven,  Dolan,  I'll  make  you 
fear  !  "  Carton  hisses.  "  It  is  you  or  I  for 
it  now  ! " 

Here  he  rushes  towards  me,  but  the 
instant  he  catches  sight  of  the  sea  he  stops 
short,  his  eyes  protrude  with  horror,  his 
face  becomes  almost  black,  and  his  whole 
body  shakes  violently.  With  an  awful  yell 
of  torture  and  terror  he  sinks  upon  the  floor 
writhing  convulsively.  Now  he  gets  upon 
his  hands  and  knees,  and  creeps  round  the 
room   yelping  and  snapping  at  the  chairs. 
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Now  he  sits  up  like  a  dog  begging,  and  bays 
as  dogs  bay  the  moon.  Suddenly  the  baying 
is  changed  to  barking,  and  for  fully  three 
minutes  does  the  room  resound  with  a 
volley  of  short,  sharp  barks — sounding 
exactly  like  the  bark  of  a  mad  dog.  Now 
down  he  goes  again,  and  rolling  on  his 
back,  kicks  out  his  legs  spasmodically  as 
he  yells — yells  such  as  a  dog  gives  forth 
when  his  back  is  broken  by  a  passing  wheel. 
But  the  yells  of  agony  uttered  by  a  dying 
dog  are  over  in  a  minute,  while  those  bel- 
lowed forth  by  Carton  seem  to  grow  louder 
and  louder.  I  stand  literally  transfixed 
with  horror.  All  feelings  of  hate  and  enmity 
towards  the  man  vanish  as  I  look  upon  his 
awful  sufferings.  His  yells  are  so  terrible 
in  their  tale  of  agony  that  my  blood  seems 
to  run  cold  as  I  hear  them ;  so  loud  in  their 
volume,  that  it  is  some  time  before  I  hear 
the  doctor  tapping  at  the  window.     I  go 
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and  open  it,  and  lie  climbs  into  the  room. 
He  has  no  need  to  whisper,  ''  Hydrophobia." 
He  kneels  by  Carton's  side,  and  calling  me 
to  assist,  we  both  try  to  keep  him  still.  But 
he  has  the  strength  of  four  men  in  him. 
We  can  no  more  hold  him  down  than  we 
could  raise  Howth  Head  from  the  sea.  He 
writhes,  twists,  kicks,  and  rolls,  never 
ceasing  those  ear-piercing  yells.  For  fully 
half-an-hour  do  we  kneel  by  his  side.  At 
length  the  yells  grow  fainter,  the  struggles 
become  feebler,  and  he  begins  to  pant  with 
extended  tongue  like  a  tired  dog. 

''  He  will  be  released  presently,"  the 
doctor  tells  me. 

We  manage  to  lift  him  from  the  floor 
(though  he  makes  a  feeble  effort  to  bite  my 
arm),  and  lay  him  on  the  sofa.  The  doctor 
loosens  his  collar,  while  I  try  to  wipe  his 
forehead ;  but  he  snaps  at  my  handkerchief, 
and  so  I  desist. 
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"  Is  there  no  remedy — notliing  which 
could  give  him  any  relief  ? "  I  ask. 

*'  It  is  too  late,"  the  doctor  answers. 
"  But  nothing  could  have  saved  him — he 
was  doomed  from  the  first.  You  remember 
telling  me  of  his  having  been  bitten  by  a 
pet  dog,  who  shortly  before  had  been  fight- 
ing with  another  dog  ?  That  other  dog 
was  suffering  from  rabies.  Miss  Foyle's  dog 
contracted  the  disease  from  him  during  the 
fight." 

**  Merciful  Heavens  !  "  I  cry  ;  "  I  under- 
stand it  all  now." 

Presently  he  utters  a  long,  loud  howl,  as 
canine  a  howl  as  ever  was  given  by  hound ; 
it  is  followed  by  another  and  another,  while 
his  strength  seems  to  return.  It  takes  the 
united  efforts  of  the  doctor  and  myself  to 
keep  him  down.  But  it  is  the  last  paroxysm  ; 
the  howls  become  fainter  and  less  prolonged 
.  .  .  gradually  his  struggles  become  weaker 
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...  his  eyes  close  .  .  .  his  body  trembles 
...  his  breathing  shortens  .  .  .  the  tremb- 
ling ceases  .  .  .  three  sharp  barks  ...  a 
low  whine  .  .  . 

May   the    Lord   have   mercy  upon  your 
soul,  Philip  Carton. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AFTER   THE    STORM. 

Old  Sol  is  slowly  sailiog  down  tlie  west, 
and  I  am  seated  under  a  tree  on  the  lawn, 
gazing  over  Grange  Foyle  park.  So  beau- 
tiful is  tlie  scene  that  it  keeps  me  from 
working.  Yes,  I  came  out  here  with  paper 
and  pencil  to  write  some  verses,  but  not 
a  line  have  I  written.  Yet  write  them  I 
must,  for  has  not  my  wife  commanded  me 
to  do  so  ? 

"  I  insist  on  that  volume  being  published,*' 
she  declared  recently. 

And  when  I  told  her  that  my  muse, 
having  grown  jealous  of  my  wife,  had  left 
me,  she  answered — 
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"  Well,  my  goodness,  am  /  not  muse 
enough  for  you  ? " 

She  spoke  in  jest,  and  yet  she  spoke  the 
truth.  All  the  sins  I  have  committed  in 
verse  are  due  to  her  influence. 

We  have  been  married  two  years,  and  our 
happiness  has  succeeded  in  brushing  away 
all  traces  of  our  sorrow  and  despair.  Turn- 
ing now  I  see  her,  beautiful  as  ever,  seated 
by  the  open  window,  as  she  writes  to  Madge 
to  state  that  we  will  arrive  in  London  on 
the  third  instant.  When  the  season  is  over 
the  Langtons  return  with  us  here,  and  in  No- 
vember we  all  start  for  Pinewood  together. 

Dr.  Gardner  and  his  wife  only  left  us  last 
week,  after  a  two  months'  visit ;  and  Ethel 
and  I  have  promised  to  visit  Leigh  Towers 
"  without  fail "  on  the  conclusion  of  our  visit 
to  Pinewood.  The  McBrides  are  "  goin'  on 
fine,"  and  Master  Patrick  is  a  fine  boy,  his 
only  fault  being  a  too  prompt  aptitude  for 
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falling  into  the  river  whenever  he  sees  an 
opening.      However,    as    he   seems   to    be 
amphibious,  this  failing  is,  after  all,  trifling. 
Mr.     O'Hara    is     married !       Everybody 
nearly  died  with  surprise  when   they  first 
heard   the  news.     It  appears  that  on   the 
loss  of  his  man  Pat  (carried  ofi"  by  a  widow 
lady)  he  became  lonely,  miserable,  dejected, 
and  thus  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  charms 
and  arms  of  a  certain  Miss  Kate  O'Keefl'e, 
who  had  ten  cows,  a  calf,  and  a  cousin — a 
captain  in  the  militia.     On  the  strength  of 
the  cows  Mr.  O'Hara  has  turned  a  portion 
of  his  attention  to  grazing  possibilities,  and 
between  his   fat    cattle    and    his    powerful 
organ — permanently    enlarged    to     twenty 
columns — is  on  the  high-road  to  Parliament. 
Already  he  is  a  Town  Commissioner,  a  Clerk 
of  the  Weights  and  Scales,  Chairman  of  the 
Ballyboyle  Literary  Society,   besides  being 
daily  in  expectation  of  becoming  a  father. 
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Poor  Liz  Carroll  is  in  service  in  Sydney, 
and  has  written  to  Mrs.  McBride,  stating 
that  she  is  happy  and  content.  Miss 
Martha  has  gone  to  reside  with  Miss  Eoss. 
By  the  way,  Carton's  visit  to  Dalkey  has 
been  explained.  It  appears  that  when 
darkness  came  on  that  night,  he  left  the 
avenue,  and  walked  to  Killibeg,  where  he 
remained  at  the  inn  until  early  morning, 
when  he  returned  to  Grange  Foyle.  On 
hearing  of  Ethel's  flight,  he,  with  that  deep, 
deep  shrewdness  which  was  all  his  own, 
immediately  remembered  Miss  Martha's  tell- 
ino:  him  all  about  her  dear  friend  in  Clifton 
Castle.  He  left  Ballyboyle  by  the  next 
train.     The  rest  is  told. 

W  ^  TT  TT 

I  have  been  trying  to  write  those  verses 
for  the  last  half-hour,  and  here  is  all  I  could 
get  through — 
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THE    LORD   OF   MERLEY'S  DAUGHTER. 

The  blood-red  sun  goes  slowly  down, 
And  the  trees  begin  to  shiver, 
For  a  scowling  cloud  in  the  east  is  seen — 
A  scowling  blackness  tipped  with  green — 
With  angry  green  and  a  fiery  crown. 

And  the  earth  grows  dark  as  the  cloud  draws  near. 
And  that's  why  the  poplars  shake  with  fear 
By  the  banks  of  the  silent  river. 

The  Lady  Ann,  from  her  father's  hall, 
Walks  slowly  along  by  the  water ; 
For  her  lover  he  sails  on  distant  seas. 
And  she  trembles  as  chill  as  the  poplar  trees, 
As  yon  cloud  spreads  black  as  a  sable  pall ; 
And  all  around  is  as  dark  as  night — 
All,  all,  save  the  face  so  lily-white 
Of  the  Lord  of  Merley's  daughter. 

Now  the  wind  awakes  with  angry  growl 
And  rushes 

''Arthur!" 

It  is  Ethel — Ethel  with  something  all 
lace  and  cambric  in  her  arms.  She  sits 
beside  me,  and  says — 

"I  have  just  taken  him  from   nurse;  I 
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want  you  to  see  how  positively  lovely  he 
is  looking  this  evening." 

She  removes  his  veil,  and  displays  a  little 
round  face,  with  such  plump,  creamy  cheeks, 
two  big  dark  eyes,  and  a  tiny  rosebud  of  a 
mouth.     That  is  the  heir  of  Grange  Foyle. 

*'  He  is  smiling  !  "  declares  his  mother. 

"  Perhaps  he  has  thought  of  a  joke,"  I 
suggest,  and  then  read  to  him  the  two 
verses  I  have  just  written,  whereupon  he 
promptly  falls  asleep. 

Presently  the  nurse  comes  and  takes  him 
off  to  bed.  The  sun  goes  down,  and  a  little 
head  comes  to  rest  upon  my  shoulder,  as  in 
the  days  of  old. 


THE   END. 
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